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ORTICU LTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


, that the EXHIBITIONS OF 
Notice ID RCL Fin the Society’s ween in the present 
Fe il take e place on the “pe Nb edays viz. : Eo May 
. ‘= June 10; and W uly 1 ; and that Tues- 
reer 18, ‘is the last day on each ‘as Wb privileged Tickets 
a, ap to Fellows of the Society. 
on! sasoat street. x SS Se ee 
]/XHIBITION ‘of BRITISH MANUFAC- 
E ES at the SOCLETY OF ARTS, John-street, Adelphi, 
“NDALL will be bappy to supply any of the Works of 
e present Exhibition upon receiving an order stating the 
in Fhe Society’s Catalogue cb Lane ng to the Article 
ae Tickets 
id fr amit Fine “Art Paliater 2 12, Old “Bond -street. 
NOTICE. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
INCORPORATED by ROYAL CH ARTES in 1838,— 
and MANUFAC TURERS of the USEFUL and OR- 
TAL Auts, and PATENTEES of NEW INVEN- 
Tk ially of WORK MODELS, are respectfully 
ried that their works should be forw arded’ to the Institution 
i EP iT IMMEDI — or they will not be in time for 
b OEP iition of the 


tie INSTITU TLON 





will be YRE-OPEN ED to the Public on the 
smth instant. R. J. LONGBOYTOM, Secretary. 


ORNING COURSES of GERMAN and 
\ DRAMATIC READINGS.— Dr. HEINRICH FICK, Pro- 
fasor of German Literature at the ¢ 


Jollege ff +e a. 
li comm mee a, Baw COURSE of GERMAN on April 15 
Hong past 12 clock (once a 


from half- 2 week); and for advanced 
Prodents a COURS of DRAM oy" KEADINGS, en Somer 
Explana: s, to begin on April 14, from half-past 12 to 
pogey ith Wituetm Tei, by Schiller.—For 
‘ur Signatures, lying at 18, Nutiord-plave, 


( THE 





[ Now ready, 


anston-square. 


N the GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- 

STABLISH™ f fora LIMIT _. NUMBER 

nduet by Mrs. T'UPMAN, Vernon 

will be found all the adv: eae of a superior 

Englis! combined with an enlarged Continental, Education. The 

fist Professors are engaged : the domestic arrangements replete 
with comfort, and the highest references. 


1°, MEDICAL MEN.— WANTED 
ao. zs Gentleman in very exter 
a QUALIFIED As 


TESTA 
of YOUNG ATADI 


(Now ready, 
House, Brixton-hill, 


ASSES, 


(Now ready. 





imme- 
ve private as well as 
r None but 

emen Ma endenis able character, both as to capability and con- 
duct, will betreated with ; and parties applying are requested to 
forward their references, "and to address ail letters, stamped, to 
CH, CH, Amesbury, Wiltshire. 


1° 710. BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 

T0 BE DISPOSED OF, a BUSINESS in the above line in 
oneof the very best situations in a Western City. It has been 
carried on by the present proprietor for nearly thirty years; and 
the shop, which is entirely furnished with a modern stock, is con- 
sidered one of the most elegant out of London. The coming-in 
vill be from a 1,000/. to 1,3001.—~ Apply to A. Z., Messrs. Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.'s, Paternoster-row, Loudon. 


r _ . 
‘)DUCATION IN AGRICULTURAL CHE. 
MISTRY.—Dr. GILBERT has for some time been engaged 

in conducting experiments, both in the field and in the laboratory, 
for Mr. Lowes, at his farm at Rothamsted, Herts ; and he is now 
authorized by Mr. L. to take a few PUPILS to watch the progress 
and assist in the operations of the investigation, which is still pro- 
and the nature of which may be judged of by the results 








the Rer. 


3, 1. Ls. 6. 


RODUC- ve been already published in the * Journal of the Royal 
heel Society’ and elsewhere. The course which it is pro- 
with numerous HR posed to adopt is not intended or calculated to provide such rudi- 


menial and routine instruction as would suffice for those destined 
to become professional chemists on the one hand, or practical 
farmers on the other; but it is thought that gentlemen of the 
former class, who are already to some extent conversant with 
laboratory operations, and propose to prosecute chemistry in its 
wnnexion with agriculture—or those of the latter class, who, 
knowing something of practical agriculture, wish to become ac- 


‘rom the 
3. post 8¥0 


ON By quainted with the principles of the art, would find the combination 
IN. , offarm with laboratory practice, which an engagement at Rotham- 
Translator opel afford, well adapted to forward their views.—Dr.Gilbert 


be glad to answer inquiries as to terms and other matters of 
tale by letter or in personal interview by appointment, at 
or in London.— Address to Dr. Gilbert, Harpenden, 


SAltana April, 1 
[SPEAR Y for FISTULA and other 
ASES at the RECTUM.—The TWELFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY FESTIVAL of this Charity will be held at the 
"Bishopagate: street,on MON DAY, May Ist, 1848. 
JOHN kK. HOOPER, Lord Mayor, President, in 


ind. 





london Tavern, 


Has ag Hon. 
ards, 
William Cubitt, Esq., and a Charis th Hill, Esq., Sheriffs of London 
an 


oe James, Esq. - MP. 
Mildred, Frederick, 

Playne, W 9g Ha. jam. 
Rushout, Capt., M 
Salmon, Frederick _ 
Walker, William, Esq. 


: “M.D. 
owa. . Ald. M.P. 
el, Esq. 
» Esq. Alderman. 
ane on lable at half-past Five for Six precisely. Tickets, 
to be had of the Stewards, at the Bar of the London 
Secretary, Mr. William Carter, 23, Philpot-lane, 





70 ESS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 

a J.& - M‘CRACKEN, Foreian 

q GENTS * to the Rovat Acapemy, N Old 

wansae gs remind CL obility, ‘Gentry aind Artists, that th they 

ment ec ‘i rts, 

ft iar theContinent, fore earingthrough the Cestem 

Pro te + an ~ nat th they undertake the shipment of effects to al 

see Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
on may be had on application at their Office, as 

fas ca aia Pat Paris, o} eo + a ® . No. 28, RT be ey ues 

. Packer an 

ude Agent (othe French Cott ard tite Means an 


ver the Rose 


a 
ynty; and 
SCOTLABD, 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 

best description of Goods, and at reduced —& for Cash: for in- 

stance, a Dinner Service ‘for Twelve may Ne purchased for Four 
Guineas.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 


| Pesan & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIoNEERS, 
No. 37, sagnonT new. BOSTON, U.S. 

xe Consignments of 8, Paintin: gs, Engravings, Fancy 

Good rd 0 other a articles, respectfu respectfully solic ted for Sales at Auction, 


i] ‘JERALDIC SEAL ENGRAVING, NOTE 
TION.—H. 


PAPER and ENVELOPE STAMPING IN PERFEC- 
DOLBY solicits attention to 10,000 specimens of Crests 
and Arms stamped on Note Paper, Envelopes, and Wafers, Any 
Crest engraved in the first style for 10s. é6d.; 100 superb Wafers 
made therefrom, 18. 6d. Paper, &c. stamped *with any combined 
letters for the same price asa vegies initial. 50 Wafers, with any 
full initials (1 to 4 letters), for 6d, Official and Regimental Wafers 
ond Envelopes. 
. DOLBY, 56, Quadrant, tl three doors from County Fire Office. 


AIRCULATING P PORTFOLIO of WATER- 

/ COLOUR DRAWINGS oy the — ASSESS — Messrs. 

DICKINSON & CO to inform those studying the 

Fine Arts, that they have ON HIRE DRAWINGS by all the first 

Masters of the day, viz., Harding, Prout, Cox, Fielding, Topham, 

Jenkins, Absolon, Oakley, Fripp, &c. Books of Prints, &c. lent for 
the Evening. —Dickinson & Co, 114, New I Bond- street. 











Sales by Auction. 
MODERN BOOKS, STATIONERY, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on W EDNESDAY, the 12th, and two 
following days, the STOCK of a BOOK SELL aon removed from 
Brighton ; comprising a valuable COLLECTION of MODERN 
BOUKS in every department of Literature, Bibles and Prayers, 
fancy and useful Stationery, Engravings, &c. 


EXTENSIVE, RARE, AND VALUABLE MUSICAL LIBRARY 
Onno 1. a CHARLES HATCHETT, ESQ. F.R.S. OF 


UTT Ick & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. 
Fiete urR), Auctioneers of Music and Literary Pro’ erty, 
will Me A AU pg at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on 
WEDNESDAY, Apri » at 1 o'clock most punctually, the 
bed ms oy MU sié AL LIBRA RY ; consisting of some of the rarest 
Works in all classes, particularly ye E and Ecclesinstics ul 
Music; a splendid Ph upon large paper, of Handel's Works, in 
full score, edited b Dr. teen” ie captts! modern Music, 
three excellent Violins, a A ioloypeello, &c.— May be viewed two 
days before the sale. Catalogues will be sent on yA EH 
AN EXCEEDINGLY SELECT COLLECTION OF RARE EN- 
GRAVINGS, THE PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN, 
M ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
tioneers of Literary ey =f and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Welling- 


ton-street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, April 12th, a small but qu 
select COLLECTION of PRINTS ; comprisin 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 176, was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
.ondon : mgman, Brown, & Co. 
—— Adam & Charles Black. 


blished, price 5a. cloth, 
HE ISLE’ “OF ARRAN ; 


Edinburgh : Fraser & Co. London: Wm. 8. 
Dublin: J. M’Glashen. 36% 


Tes VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: 
A SUPPLEMENT TO ALL NEWSPAPERS. 

To be published Weekly, price Threepence, stamped, by Charles 

Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; commencing on the 22nd April, 1848. 
yhere there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be 

much arguing, much writing, many opinions ; for opinion in good 
men is but knowledge in the making. A little generous prudence, 
. little forbearance of one another, and some grain of charity, 

— win all these diligencies to join, and unite into one general 
and BROTHERLY SEARCH AFTER TRUTH.”—MILTON. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; 
merous additional Maps; and an Index of 57,000 Names, 
nenoame volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leave, 
rice 2l. 16s. 

” The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; ; and whether 2 the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or the ins 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 

“Large enough to be distinct, without ay | so large as to be 
unwieldly ; it has all that any one can require for general use, an 
all that could be introduced without ma dng it ¢ it too bulky or toa 
expensive, and so counterbalance its principal intention. 

Church of England 3 Deeview, 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


HUTTON'S RIGHT PRINCIPLES a ARITHMETIC, 
Just published, price 
THE IMPORTANCE of a RIGHT STUDY 
of the PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC. 
By GEO. HUTTON, 
Author of * The Menanl of Arithmetic,’ drawn up for the use of his 
‘lasses while Master in King’s College, 
E ~ ae Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. _ 


“YINCENT'’S NEW WORK ON SURGERY. 
Published this day, in 8vo. price 1s. stitched. 
N INQUIRY into the CLAIMS that SUR- 


GERY may be supposed to have for being classed as a 
SCIENCE. 





a Poem. 
Orr & Co, 

















with ay 








__ london: 
MR, 


s ‘orming the Introduction to 
OBSERV ATIONS on some of the PARTS of 
SURGICAL PRACTICE. 8vo. 12¢. cloth 
By JOHN PAINTER VINCENT 
Late Senior-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's’ Hosprtal, 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Loagmans. 





principal Engravers of ancient and modern ey cmubting of 
the best works of 
Israel Van Mecken, The Visschers, Woollett, 
Martin Zagel, Suyderhoef, Sharp, 
Mark Antonio, Morgh n, 
Albert Durer, resell 
elsing, &c. 


Bolswert, 
Edelinek, 
logarth, 
Strange, 





Claude, 
Van Dyck, 


and c™ of equal importance. The whole have been selected 
with great taste and judgment from A principal collections that 
have been dispersed both publicly and privately during the last 
few years. The impressions are generally most beautiful, and in 
the most perfect condition. 

___ May be viewed | two eng omen, and Catalogues had. 


NEW WORKS by POST, FREE. — The 
Authorities allowing Publications to pass post under 
certain restrictions, insuring safety and dispatch,— ax ew Works, 
Periodicals, &c., promptly forwarded 7 seins of a post- -office 
order to Ricuarp James KE nett, No. York-street, Covent- 
garden. Above the published price of A, tal not exceeding one 
pound weight, sent free. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS— 
py 4 Ley? and newest works in every department of literature 
mar bs in any number and without delay from MU DIF’S 
SE ber TTERARY , 28, Upper King-strest, Bloomsbury-square. 
Single Subscription, 78 per quarter; 21a. per annum; Family 
‘ountry Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 
annum. 


A good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale. 


Just published, Gratis and post FREE, 
German Gook-Circular Wo. 1s, 
A QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW WORKS ISSUED IN 

GERMANY 


Williamg & Buargate- 
German Wooksellers, 


14, Wenvietta-street, Cobent-garven. 


— er 8vo. price 88., A. Barth, of Leipzig. aes 
ANTIS ALLIGHERIT DIVINA 

uepiA hexametris Jetinle reddita ab Abbate dalla 
Teme Vicen’ Preefat' tam Piazze adjecit Carolus 


Stoop, 
Swanevelt, 














jus est et Vv 


London: Williams & Norgate, German ers, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, . a neenaeaee — 


















Now ready, 
j JEBSTER’'S ROYAL RED BOOK; 
COURT AND FASHIQNABLE REGISTER, moat 
to A ril, Price 38; or with = y 
his is one of the best compiled works of the kind a published, 
The arrangement of the information is excellent.”— 
* This is incomparably the best work of the kind i existence.” 


lian News, 
Webster & Co. 60, Piccadilly. 





Conduit street. 
MRS. MABERLY’S NEW NOVEL, 
EF A S N 
AND ITS VOTARIES, will be published 
MONDAY NEX 
_ Saunders & ‘Otley, ‘Publishers,  Conduit-street. 


Messrs. Reeve, Benham § Reeve, 
have just published, 





L 
ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of 
H.M.8. SAMARA NG. under the command of Captain Sir 
EDWARD BELC TER, c B. Part 1—FISHES. By SirJOHN 
RICHARDSON, M.D. F.R.S. Royal 4to, Ten Plates. 108. 6d. 


9 

~ 7 7 ‘ ‘Rp’ 

SIR EDWARD BELCHER’S NAR- 
Basty E_of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. SAMARANG in the 
EASTEKN ARCHIPELAGO, from BORNEO to KOREA and 

PAN. 2 = Avo. pp. 960. 35 C harts, Plates, and Etchings. 36a, 

co The Narrative of the Samarang is intensely interesting.” 
theneum, 
“The commercial kntaltiganes and advice are particularly 
valuable.” — Literary Gazetl 
. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY of the 
BRiziee ISLES. By AGNES CATLOW. One vol. royal 16mo, 
pp. 412. 20 Plates. 78. plain ; 10s. 6d. coloure 

a ‘useful aid to young persons. Baar tg meena} Chronicle, 
“ An elegant as well as useful book.”—J/lustrated News, 


4. 
Mr. GARDNER'S TRAVELS in the 


INTERIOR of BRAZIL. One vol. royal 8vo. pp. 560, 18, 
5. 
The PLANETARY and STELLAR 
UNIVERSE. By R. J. MANN. 12mo. D 
London; Reeve, Benham & Reeve, King William- he Strand, 


354 
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Published this day, in 8vo. with a large Map and Plates, price 2s. 6d. 
EP on the SUPPLY of SURPLUS 
WATER to MANCHESTER, SALFORD, and STOCK- 
PORT; comparing together the quantity, quality, and price of the 
water that can be supplied to the inhabitants of Manchester and 
Salford by means of the Surplus Water Act obtained last session 
by the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company, 
with that of the Water Works Scheme promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester, as well as some remarks upon the Construction 
Rain Gauges, and the Annual Depth of Rain falling in different 
localities around Manchester. By 8. C. HOMERSHAM, Civil 
Engineer. This work contains three descriptive Plates of Rain 
Gauges and an elaborate Map of the Upland, forming the sources 
of the Rivers and Streams passing through and near the town of 
Manchester. 
Published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London; J. & J. 
Thomson, Simms & Dinham, and H. Whitmore, Booksellers, Man- 
chester ; and may be had at the Advertiser Office, Stockport. 





The most practical and extensively used 
SERIES OF GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS 


IARK’S GERMAN and ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. 7th Edition, price 6s. 
YIARK’S EXERCISES for WRITING 
GERMAN. Adapted to the KULES of his GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, 7th Edition, price 3s. 
GERMAN 


MIARK’S PROGRESSIVE 

READER, containing Grammatical Exercises, Easy Letters, 
Short Stories, Easy Poems, Historical Sketches, Dialogues, Idio- 
matical Phrases and Proverbs, for the Use of Schools. 5th Edi- 
tion, price 3s. 6d. 


MIARK’S INTRODUCTORY GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. With an Introductory Reader and Intro- 
ductory Exercises. 3rd Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
IARK’S KEY to the GERMAN EXER- 
CISES. Price 2s. 6d. 

*y* The above are all neatly printed in small 8vo., and uni- 
formly bound in cloth. 

E RMELER’S DEUTSCHER LESEBUCH, 

4 Enlarged and Improved by the addition of Explanatory 
Notes, adapted to the Use of English Students. By A. HEIMANN, 
Master of German at the London University School. 3rd Edition, 
12mo, cloth boards, price 5s. 

This is one of the most desirable and useful reading books that 
can possibly be placed in the hands of a student of the German 
language. The selection has been made with great taste and 
judgment, and does not contain a mgt poy: that is not a perfect 
and choice specimen of composition ; and as the notes are but very 
few, and only extend over the first twenty or thirty pages, the book 
will be found as well adapted to those who have already acquired 
some knowledge of the language as to those who are commencing 
the study of it. 


YHE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK, 
for English Children and Beginners in the Study of the Lan- 
uage, with Explanatory Notes, and a short Grammatical Intro- 
uction. By Dr. A, HEIMANN, German Master at the London 
University School. Neatly bound in cloth, 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. 
London: D, Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 





NEw BURLINGTON-STREET, April 8, 1848, 
MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING TILE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FPOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


1. 
THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. A Novel. 


By Miss PARDOE, Author of *The Confessions of a Pretty 


Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo. {Now ready, 


Il. 


,r SOTT 4 J 

A HISTORY of the JESUITS: from 
the FOUNDATION of their SOCIETY by POPE PAUL IIL, 
to its SUPPRESSION by POPE CLEMENT; their Missions 
throu hout the World, their Revival and Present State. By 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Author of *The Novitiate, ‘The 
Jesuit inthe Family.’ In 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits and 
numerous other Illustrations. 


MI. 


TWELVE YEARS WANDERINGS 


IN THE BRITISIL COLONIES. By C. BYRNE. 2 yols. 
8vo. with Maps. 


IV. 
la on ‘TL . 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES of 
ENGLISH SOCIETY, POLITICS and LITERATURE, 
comprised ina SERIES of LETTERS to the COUNTESS OF 
OSSOKY. By HORACE WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. Now 
first printed from the viges MSS. Edited by the Right 
Petit VERNON SMITH, M.P. In 2 yols. 8vo. with 
‘0! 8. 


Vv. 
THREE YEARS CRUISE in the 
MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, for the SUPPRESSION of the 


SLAVE TRADE. By Lieut. BARNARD, R.N. In post Syo. 
price 10a, 6d. 


vi 


-TXT r . 

KING RENES DAUGHTER; a 
Danish Lyrical Drama. By HENRIK HERZ. Rendered 
into English Verse, and illustrated by an Historical Sketch of 
the FORTUNES and MISFORTUNES of GOUD KING 
se By the Hon. EDMUND PHIPPS. In 8yo. 5a, 
ound, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








NOTICE! 


COMPLETION OF THE LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


The TWELFTH VOLUME, completing this Important Work, IS NOW READY, embellished with & Portrait of 
Authoress and other Illustrations. Vt 


L 


Also, now ready, in 1 vol. 


BURKES PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1848. 


NEW EDITION, Revised to the Present Time, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &¢, 


“The bit 
“The lit 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. bound, 


REMINISCENCES AND REVELATIONS 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


EDITED FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE 
M. COLMACHE, the Prince’s Private Secretary. 
“The information this work supplies is unquestionably authentic, and of the most interesting kind. It presents tly 
most curious and genuine account of Talleyrand that has hitherto been given to the public.”—Atlas. 
‘* A more interesting work has not issued from the press for many years. It is, in truth, a complete Boswell sketeh 9 
the greatest diplomatist of the age. Every page contains something worth reading or remembering.”—Sunday Times, 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


OF 





MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON ; 
OR, LAUREL WATER. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Author of ‘ The Convict,’ ‘ Russell,’ &c. 


RLAC 
Contents of | 
ll ricade A 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘RANTHORPE.’ 


Now ready, 


ROSE, BLANCHE, AND VIOLET. 


By G. Hl. LEWES, Esq., 
Author of ‘Ranthorpe,’ ‘A Biographical History of Philosophy,’ &c. 


NNAI 


41 for A! 
Walker on | 
oticinalis—G 


London: Smitu, ELpER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
On the 15th of April will be published, in one thick volume 8vo. gilt edges, price 21s. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


A Biography in Four Books. 


I. The SIZAR, STUDENT, TRAVELLER, APOTHE- | Ill. AUTHORSHIP BY CHOICE. 
CARY’S JOURNEYMAN, USHER, and POOR | IV. The FRIEND OF JOHNSON, BURKE, and REY: 
PHYSICIAN. NOLDS: DRAMATIST, NOVELIST, and POET. 
Il. AUTHORSHIP BY COMPULSION, 


By JOHN FORSTER, of the Inner Temple, Barrister, 
Author of ‘ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth.’ 
With FORTY ORIGINAL DESIGNS engraved on Wood. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and CHapmMan & Hatt, 186, Strand, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


77 NUMBER OF STAMPS issued by the Authorities of the Stamp-office, during 1847, to the 
DAILY NEWS, was 3,447,009 


This, we believe, is within eight per cent. of the number issued to the Morning HeRaLp, MORNING Cunosicts, a 
Mornin Post, all put together. In addition to the above, issued to the DAILY NEWS, Morning Paper, there 
issued for the Evening Edition, THE EXPRESS 778,714 


Which was more, we believe, than were issued either to the GLosg or Stanparp, Evening Papers. 
THE DAILY NEWS, price TuREzPENce, is published every Morning in time for the early Mails. 
Daily News Office, Whitefriars, Fleet-street. 





— 
Gd. 





** At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of Taz TREE Ross has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 38. 


THE TREE ROSE. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR ITS FORMATION AND CULTURE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TWENTY-FOUR WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted from the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, with Additions. 
London: published at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garies 


THE ATHENEUM_ 











— 
LORD HARDWICKE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE 


trait of thy 


In 3 volumes, 8vo. price 45s. cloth, 


LIFE 


LORD CHANCELLOR HARDWICKE; 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARIES, 


\GE 


“ iography is vigorous, 
wThe eality with which the archives of the 
it ordwicke and his contemporaries.” —Evaminer. 
» ke, 

“a EDWARD Moxon, Dover-strect ; 


and Stevens & Norton, 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL PAPERS AT WIMPOLE. 


intelligent, and remarkably interesting."—Blackwood's Magazine. 
Hardwicke family have been thrown open to Mr. Harris, has enabled 
esent to the historical inquirer ; a large amount of new and Valuable information for the right understanding of 


Bell-yard. 





= r 
FREEMASONRY. 
Just published, price 5s, cloth board 


minece for the JOHANNITE "MASONS, 
n a Series of Letters to the Earl of Aboyne, P.G.M. for 
pton and Huntingdon. By the Rev. G. OLIVER, D.D., 
*The History of Initiation,’ * Star in the East,’ &c. 
F Also just published, the 3rd volume of 
The Golden Remains of the Early Masonic 
criters. Price 78. masonic gilt cloth boards. Also, 
The Rev. J. O. Dakeyne’s Masonic Sermon, 2nd 


ls. 
aes Prise) jon: R. Spencer, 314, High Holborn. 





aS — 


HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
T p QeABTERLY KEVIEW, No. XCVI. and LXXXL. for 


It presents the 


Well sketeh of 
ulay Times, 


ont sipnovr 
7 PALM i b ond PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 
ge is. 


AT in NY 
ME. BLC ‘RTRE AS LU M. 
W TOY VENTURES in MEXIC ‘ —— 
VL LovIs ae = ALBERT, “OUVRIE 
OAD REFOL : 
mL THE FRENC H ‘REVOL UTLON of FEBRUARY. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE: — Amari’s Sicilian History, — 
Richter’s Levana; or, the Doctrine of Education, — Lewald’s 
Jtalian Picture Book. —The German Soldier. — Miscellaneous 
Jotices, &c. 
___ George I Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


DLACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN 
Price 2s. 6d. or ba post (free), 38 
Sand Me April Numb all of the Throne of the Bar- 
A German Ditty. “two Sonnets.—4. My Route into 
The Conquest of Naples.—6. Travelling in Taffyland. 
7, The Life and Times of Lord Mardwicke —8. How we got Pos- 
pin of the Tuileries. —9. The Caxtons; a Family Picture. 





a William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW SERIES. 
NNALS of NATURAL HISTORY, No. 4 


for APRIL, price 2s, 6d., with Three Plates, contains : 
Walker on British Aphides— sie on the Ovule of Euphrasia 
is—Gosse on the Insects of Jamaica—L. Reeve on the 
Habits and Geographical Distribution of Bulimus—Henfrey on 
the Progress of Physiological Botany— Py Smith on the Ven- 
of the Chalk—Walton on New Br h Insects—Carter 
tructure and Animality of the edbenion ponge— 
8, Proceedings of »s, and Miscellaneous Art 
RK. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





st published, price 6s. The 
QCIENTIF om MEMOIRS, Part XVIII.— 
Edited by RICHARD TAYLOR, F.LS. F.RAS., &.— 
4. Dove on the Electricity of Induction—Knoblauch on 
Radiant Heat—Fresnel on Double Kefraction—and Le Verrier on 
porataietiene of Planets. 
R& J. E. Taylor, ted J Lion-court, . Fleet-street. 
Price 6d. (stamped 7d.) The 
(\HEMICAL GAZETTE for Aprit 1, contains 
fessor Piria’s Researches on Asparagine and Aspartic 
tids—Cahours on the Production of ‘'wo New  Alkaloids— 
Schneider on a New Proce-s for Manufacturing Sulphuric Acid— 
on the _ of Nickel and Cobalt: with other papers, 
by Professor se. Drs, Gundelach and Strecker, &c. &c. 
R.& J. E. Taylor, Ked Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


E, and REY 
and POET. 





Just published, price 5s. (erate to Fellows of the Society), 


of 
THE JOURNAL of the HORTICULTURAL 
SOC cney of LONDON, 
tent: 
Orginal Communications :— ee 
A Notice of some species of Rhododendron inhabiting Borneo. 
By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. Vice-Secretary. 
*peaeicaliar weak of Mildew in Onions, By the Rev. M. J. 
eervatioae a ade with reference to the Temperature of the 


ee! in the Garden of the Horticultural ey | at Chiswick. 
wa obert Thompson, Superintendent of the Fruit Depart- 


mi the most Economical Mode of Sosing Seakale. By Robert 
° fis” to Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, 


ivation of Hardy Heaths. By David Cameron, 
~~ Curator of the Botanic oreen, Birmin ag 


‘trand, 
eects 


7, to the 


HRONICLE, 804 
er, there wert 


7 Schouw, F. M. Hs. 
MRS of Copenhagen. 
of the Kelation between Climate and 
iu ofthe P arts of the Globe :—No. 5. The Vegeta- 
PLS Ie Tovince o Sig in Brazil. By George Gardner, 
\ irector of the Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon.—No. 6. 
Datricto Rio. of the Province of Piauhy, in Braz: nd the 
a Rio Preto. By George Gardner, F.L.S. Director of 
te Bora Botanic Garden, — — No.7. The Vegetation of 
ser of of Goyaz, in Braz: By George Gardner, F.1.8. 
see Pans, srector of the Royal Botanic G Ganden, Ceylon. 
Ira ret ¢. from the Society's Garden :—Gesnera breviflora— 
. —Cuscuta (?) californica, 
Ba Meetings of the Society, from December 7, 1847, to 


. Pro- 


Vegetation in v arious 


3 


848, 
lished by the Society, at their House, 21, Regent- 


This day, price 7s. 6d. No. 88 (for April) of 
THE EDINBURGH 
NEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Exhibiting a View of the Progressive Discoveries and Im- 
provements in the Sciences and the Arts, Conducted by Professor 
AMESON. 

Among other Articles the Number contains :— Miss F. Corbaux, 
on the Frontier of Ancient Egypt.—On the Natives of Fernando 
Po, by Thomas R, Heywood Thomson, M.D.—On the Fernando Po 
Language, by Dr. Latham.—On the Gamboge of the Tenasserim 
Provinces, by the Rev. F. Mason, A.M.—On the Distribution of 
Erratic Blocks of the Khone, by M. A. Guyot.—On the Distribution 
of Reptiles in Malacca and its Islands, by Dr. T. C. Cantor.—On 
the Gutta Percha, by Thomas Croley, Senior Surgeon in Prince of 
Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca.— Communication respect- 
ing the Rocks in Scandinavia, by Mr. K. Bruner, jun. —On the Use 
of the Marine Hydrometer, by G. Buchanan, C.E., F.R.S.E.—On 
the Presence of different Metals in the Human Blood.—On Mineral 
Cryst ulizations on the Dry W ay, by M. £belmen.— Zoological Re- 
searches, by Professor Agassiz.—'fopography of the Pennine Alps. 
—On Shooting penned Farther Progress of Mr. Jameson's great Tea 
Planting Operations i in India.—On Draining and Irrigation, by Dr. 
John Davy, F.RK.8.—The Present Condition of the Indian Archi- 
pelago.—On Mineral Metamorphism.—New Arrangement of Mi- 
Derais ‘otice on Plants which have flowered recently in the Bo- 
tanic Garden, by Professor Balfour.—Various Notices of Scientific 
Intelligence as connected with Anthropvlogy, Zoology, Botany, 
Geolo, BY. Hydrography, and Arts.—Notices of New Pubilications.— 
And List of Patents. 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh 3 I ongman & Co, London, _ 





On the ‘st of April, 1848, 
No. II. price 5s. to be continued Quarterly, 

(THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by JOHMN KITTO, D.D. FSA, 
Contents of No. 11. with the Names of the Contributors :— 
CHRYSOSTOM: A SKETCH. By the Rev. Professor Eapir, 

) 


> WITH RE- 


MIL TON’ S ‘PARADISE LOST’ CONSIDE 
FERENCE To ITS THEOLOGICAL 8 TIMENTS AND 
MORAL INFLUENCE. By thre Rey. F. A. Cox, D.D. LL.D, 

GERMAN RATIONALISM IN ITS RECENT DEVELOPE- 
MENTS. By the Rev. 0. T. Donsrx, LL.D. 

ON CERTAIN IDIOMATIC USAGES OF THE PLU 
HEBREW. By the Rev. Wittiam Linpsay ALEXANDER, 

ON SACRED TREES. By the Epitor. 

EWALD ON HEBREW POE ets Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Joun Nicnotson, B.A. PhD. 

THE LAW er THE GosP i L. 
Powerit, M.A. F.R.S. 

BAUR’S COMMEN VTARY ON AMOS: 
lated by the R ev. B. P. Pratrres 

OBSERVAT ON PASS AGES OF SCRIPTURE: — Dr. 
Gray, ‘Ont Angels” of Matt. xviii. 10; the Rev. F. J acox, 
*On New Testament * * Life 7? G.I. Warker, *On Jol’s Testi- 
mony to the Resurrection.” 

CORRESPON DENCE: - ar. J. Ronertson, ‘On the 
Goat ,’ Professor Ber . ‘On Syriac L iterature, &e.” 

NOTICES OF RECENT p y BLICATIONS — BIBLICAL IN- 
TELLIGENC tae Hope RLY List OF ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN WORK SACRED LITERATURE 
Charles Cox, 12, ooh A aaa -street, Strand ; Oliver & & Boyd, 


Edinburgh ; and J. Robertson, Girafton-strect, Dublin. 
Now 
( UARTERLY JOURN AL 

MICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
Dr. E. RONALDS, 
Hospital. 

KOSMOS: a General Survey of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Universe. By Baron Von HUMBOLDT. Vol. 
IL. oe by A. PRICHARD, M.D. M.R.C.8.L. 128. ; the 
2 vols, 1. 

GRAHAM (Thos.), F.R.S., ELEMENTS of 
CHEMISTRY, including the Applications of the Science in the 
Arts. Second Edition. Parts L, 11. price Ils, 

The STARS and the E ARTH ; or, Thoughts 
upon Space, = ime, and Eternity. 2 Parts, 18mo. 

. Baiiliére, Publisher, 219, Reg gent-street. 
NEW VOLUME OF NICHOLS’S LITERARY ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
This day is poniene, in 1 very large vol. embellished with 
traits of Bp. I 
8. 


RAL IN 
DD. 


By the Rev. Professor 


A REVIEW. Trans- 


Scape- 


ready, Part I. of a 

nad the CHE- 
Edited for the Society by 
Lecturer on Chemistry at the Middlesex 





Por- 
Percy, George Steevens, J. Boswell, and Dr. Lort, 


price ll, 
TELUS: Us’ TRATIONS of the LITER ARY HIS- 

of the EIGHTEENTH Ch IRY: consisting of 
AUTHENTIC MEMOIKS and ORIGINAL LETTERS of EMI- 
NE TOF KSONS ; and intended as a Sequel to the LITERARY 
NECDOTES. 


A 
By JOHN BOWER NICHOLS, F.8.A. 
Vol. VIIL.—THE PERCY CORRESPONDENCE. 


550 Letters, the greater part of them addressed to, or written by, 
Bishop Percy; with Memoirs or Literary Notices of most of the 
Writers. Among the Correspondence may be particularized dis- 
tinct Series of Letters from and to George Steevens, Rev. Henr. 
Meen, Dr. Robert Anderson, Dr. James Grainger, James Boswel a 
Esq. (with Letters and Anecdotes relative to Dr. Johnson); Rev. 
George Ashby, Rev. Dr. M. Lort, Kev. Dr. Thomas Birch, Rev. Mr. 
Archdeacon Nares, Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq., Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Campbell, Richard Gough, Esq., and the Rev . Dr. Edward Ledwich. 

he former Six Volumes of the Work may yall be had, price 61, 6s, 

Published by Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 








This very large volume, consisting of above 850 pages, contains | 


This day, 8vo. with illustrations, 10. 
IX DRAMAS, illustrative of GERMAN LIFE; 


from aa > — al of PRINCESS A ATES. of of i Raxeng. 
on: John W. Parker, West 5 


EN WYNDHAM FOR ONE 


In we reo ieee of 
THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


IN PREPARATION, 
‘HE SEA and THE RAILWAY : 


Relations set forth in a Jav 4 alo Bika 
SHEFFIELD AND LINCOLNSHIRE RAIL WAY to GRIMS- 
BY DoCcKs, by FELID SUMMERLY With Woodcuts by 
D. Cox, Jun., T. Creswick, A. R.A., and R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








their new 
MANCHESTER, 


Just published, stitch ed. in a neat wrapper, price la, 

pu DIFFICULTIES of CHRISTIANITY, 

ted in a Series of opt to the Archbishop of © anter- 

au HARLES SOUTHWELL, Author of ‘ An Apology for 
y, rism,’ &c.  Keprinted by w W. Broom, Author . eters to 
the Toiling, ’* The Coming Axeman and the New Ma 

London: Paragon Hail, 5, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars road ; 

J. Watson, 3, Queen’s-head-passage, P. aternoster-row ; W. Jenkin- 
son, 91, Leather-lane, Holborn. Bristol : C, Cook, 2, Sim’s- alley. 
And t to’ be had of dof most Booksellers. 


REV. JOHN HOWE'S WORKS. 
w Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. bound in cloth, price 27. 
ow FE S WORKS, as published during his 
Life, comprising the whole of the two folio volumes, Edit. 
1724. Together with several other popes never before included in 
his collected works, but competently ascertained to be his genuine 
productions, published during his lifetime, and with his concur- 
Soom With a Life of the Author, by the Rev. J. P. HEWLETT 
and a Portrait, from the Original Painting by Sir . Lely. 
London: W illiam Teg & Co. » 1 ancras- Jane, C heapside, 













Just published, ais 
POPULAR EDITION. 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
A NEW, CHEAP, and COMPLETE EDITION, in 1 vol. 
feap. Svo. cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, price 78. 
Proverbial Philosophy ; 2 Book of Thoughts and 
Arg zuments, originally treated. Martin F. , Tupper, D.C.L. 
F.R.S., &c. of Christ Church, mt. 8th edition 
J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Pice vadilly. — 


POHN'’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
uniform with the Standard L ibrary, price 5a, 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES—viz. Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
Kichard of Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gites, Portrait of Allred. 

The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
of the Ki of England — Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
— » rey—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 

1ronicle. 


London : 


eS _York- strect, Covent-garden. 


STAN DARD LIBR AR Y for APRIL, 

Vol. COXE’S MARLBOROUGH. The third and con- 
cluding Rae with Portrait of Prince Eugene. The recent 
Volumes are:— Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, with a 
tiographical Sketch of the Author. Goethe's Autobiography. 
Ranke’s History of the Popes. Sheridan's Dramatic Works and 
Life. Prospectuses may be had of every Bookseller. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-¢ arden. 


XOHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGU E, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. price 7s. each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, respectfully safeeene te book buying 
public, that the first volume of a new CATAL JE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready. it san rises Works 
on Natural History, Books of Prints, Architecture, umismata. 
Heraldry, Physics, Metaphysics, Law, Medicine, Language, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, Bib liography, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign Languages, Early 
J oyages and Travels, Games. Sports, and Amusements, &e. Publie 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application from the librarian or secretary. 


SANCTIONED BY THE RIGHT REV. DR. WISEMAN, AND 
DEDICATED, BY PERE TOAIOR, TO DR. rae GAN. 
Just pub lished, royal 12mo. pp. 970, pri 
MANUAL of BRIT ISH and TRISH HIS- 
F TORY, illustrated with a. Engravings, and Statistical, 
Chronological, and Genealogical Tab 
ao the Rev. THOS. a? /ANAGAN, 
-rofessor at St. Mary’s College. Osco itt. 
“What is tt ‘that hath been? the same thing that shall be?” 
Eccles, i. 9. 
Published by T. Jones, 63, Paternoster-row, London; and sold 
by Bell, Birmingham ; 3 Lyneh, Manchester ; and Duffy, J Dublin, — 


ROTIN'S 











New People’s Edition, price 2s. 
PALL: ACIES OF THE F ‘ACUL Tt. 
By Dr. DICKSON 
“ How grateful should we be to the illustrious Author of the 
Chrono-thermal System, for showi ing up the monstrous outrages of 
the miscalled Science of Medicine.”—New York Tribune. 

* Almost as entertaining as a novel.”— Westminster Review. 
Simpkin & Marshall, Statiovers’-court ; J. - Olivier, Pall Mall. 
gran rong 

roya ice 188. clot 
N rILNER'S "GALLE RY “of NAT RE; a Pic- 
pi torial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative 
of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geology. 
With 16 Engravings on Stee ‘and many hundred a anes, and 
Diagrams on Wood, engraved in the first style of art. 
1 handsome royal Svo. vol. price 21a. clot 
WOR DSWOR’ l'H’S GREECE, PIC’ i ORIAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE, and HISTORICAL. W ith upwards of 350 En- 
gravings on Wood, and 23 on Steel; illustrative of the Scenery, 
Architecture, Costume, and Geography of that C ountry, 
* An able work, and beautifully illustrated.”— Times. 
In 3 vols. myer royal 8vo. handsome cloth binding, price 3. 38, ; 
r in morocco elegant, price 4l. 14s. 6d. 
SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. Memoir and Essay 
by Barry Cornwall ; a series of new illustrative Etchings, formin 
Frontispieces to the Plays, and 1000 Engravings on W ged. oe 


by Kenny Meadows; Portrait on Steel, engraved by Hol 


In royal 8vo, handsomely bound. fen 2is.; and morocco extra, 


BYRON’S TALES ‘and POEMS. With 46 


Vignette Hilustrations after Designs by H. Warren, engraved by 
Edward Finden. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, 


356 


THE ATHENAUM 














Demy 8vo. Np 14s. cloth, 

NCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS; or, 
a. MANUAL of the ARCHEOLOGY of ART. By 
c. 0. MULLER, Author of * The History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race,’ ‘ A Scientific tem of Mythology? &. Translated 

from the German, by JOHN LEITCH. 
A few copies, forwarded previous to the fire (see Atheneum, Ist 
inst.) may still be had at A. Fullarton & Co.'s 106, Newgate-street. 


On Wednesday next will be published, 
N ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the 
DIFFERENT STYLES of ARCHITECTURE in ENG- 
. the late THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S.A., with 30 
Engravings on steel, by Le Keux, &c. and 465 on wood, of the best 
examples, from Original Drawings by F. Mackenzie, 0. Jewill, 
and P. H. Delamotte. Fifth Edition 8vo, 21s. 
John Henry Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 93. 
JUDSON’S BAY; or, EVERY-DAY LIFE 
SCENES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA, during 
Six Years’ Kesidence in the Territories of the Honourable Hudson's 
Bay Company. By Sn eae M. BALLANTYNE. Illustrated 
’ y vings on Wood. 
_ einen. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


I. 
HE ANGLER’S COMPANION to the 
RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. 
By THOMAS TOD STODDART. 
In post 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 


IL. 
R! VER ANGLING, more particularly 
practised in the Tweed and its Tributaries, 
By JOHN YOUNGER, St. Boswells. 
Price 1s. 6 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 











as 


J ust published, in 1 vol. 8yo. price 78. 6d, 

ECTURES on PAINTING, delivered at the 

ROYAL ACADEMY. By the late HENRY HOWARD, 

sq. na — a Memoir of the Author, by his Son, FRANK 
> +84. 

i Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO A LADY—SECOND EDIT. 
‘Just published, a 2nd edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 168. 
BRIEFE AN EINE FREUNDIN von 

WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. Second Edition. The 
sale of a very large edition in the course of only a few months is a 
eed test of the estimation in which this publication has been 


eld. 

London: Williams & Norgate, Importers of German Books, 14, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
WHEATON'S INTERNATIONAL LAW—A NEW EDITION, 

Just imported, 2 vols. 8vo. price 14a. 
[SLEMENS DU DROIT INTERNATIONAL. 
Par HENRY WHEATON, Ex-Minister des Etats-Unis 
i me 4 Berlin. 4th Edition (written in French), 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 14a, 





Also, by the same Author, 


HISTOIRE DES PROGRES DU DROIT 
DES GENS en Europe et en Amérique, depuis la paix des West- 
phalie jusqu’a nos jours. Avec une introduction sur les progrés du 
droit des Gens en Europe avant la paix de Westphalie. Par Henry 
ps mem 2nde Edition, revue, corrigée et augmentée, 2 vols. 8vo 

rice 14s. 
London: Williams & Norgate, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 

IMPORTANT SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERIES. 
Published this day, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. with 76 engravings, 
chiefly of new objects from Drawings by Fairholt, cloth, 15s. 

EW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE; 
_including many Particulars respecting the Poet and his 
Family never before published. By JAMES ORCHARD HAL- 
LIWELL, F.R.S., F.S.A., &e. 
“No work on the personal history of Shakespeare has yet been 
eas so full ef curious, novel and interesting matter.”— 
iterary Gazette, 
J. RK. Smith, 4, old Compton-street, Soho. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 16s, 
#SSAYS ON THE LITERATURE, 
_ POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS and HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND inthe MIDDLE AGES, By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 
F.S.A., Member of the Institute of France. 
Two as interesting volumes as any reader would wish to take 
up. The subjects are treated in an easy and popular manner. 
By the same Author, 
Essays on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell and 
Paradise, current during the Middle Ages. Post 8vo. cloth, 68. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. containing upwards of 1,000 pages, closely 
printed in double columns, cloth, 22. 2s, 
DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
hal an ona hed omg Shosiete Fie, Fyovgree snd An- 
cient Customs, from the Reign of Edward I. AMES OR- 
CHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S. F.S.A., &e. “i ” 
This work, which has occupied the Editor some years, is now 
completed ; it contains above 50,000 words, embodying all the 
known scattered glossaries of the English language ; Fcmine a 
complete key for the reader of the works of our old poets, drama- 
tists, theologians and other authors, whose works abound with 
allusions, of which explanations are not to be found in ordinary 
dictionaries and books of reference. Most of the principal archa- 
isms are illustrated by examples selected from early inedited MSS. 
and rare books, and by far the greater portion will be found to be 
original authorities. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


INTRODUCTION TO ARCH ZOLOGY. 
Published this day, in 1 vol. Svo. with 19 plates, containing above 
500 objects, cloth, Lis. 
* ARCHAZOLOGICAL INDEX to RE- 
AINS of ANTIQUITIES of the CELTIC, ROMANO- 
BRITISH and ANGLO-SAXON PE 3. ‘ iE 
SEUEH wed ANG ERIODS. By JOHN YONGE 

“No one can doubt the author's qualifications. Mr. Akerman’s 
chief reputation is as a numismatist, but in the work before us he 
has shown that his archzeological acquirements have a much wider 

‘isa book which fely and 1 

“It is a book which we can safely and warm d to all 

= are interested in the antiquities of their Rative land.”—Lite- 
ze . 

“A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed 
from such yaried and voluminous sources— cannot fail to be gene- 
rally acceptable.”—Art-Union. 

J. KR. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, 





NEW WORKS. 


I. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CLXXVI. 8vo. Cs. {On Thursday last. 
CONTENTS. 
I. GENIUS OF PLATO: ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
Il. COLERIDGE AND SOUTHEY. 
IIL EVEREST’S MEASUREMENT OF THE MERIDIAN 
IN INDIA. 
IV. THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
V. DEACONESSES, OR PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS, 
VI. LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 
VIL. LESLIE'S LIFE OF CONSTABLE : CONSTABLE AND 
TURNER. 
MICHEL: THE PROSCRIBED RACES OF FRANCE 
AND SPAIN. 
MODERN QUAKERISM: WILLIAM ALLEN AND 
MRS. FRY. 
X. KING’S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
XI. THE FRENCH REPUBLICANS. 


VIIL. 


Ix. 


It. 
EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVER- 
SAL HISTORY. By the Chevalier BUNSEN. Translated by 
Cc. H. COTTRELL. Vol. I. Illustrations, 28s, (Nearly ready. 


DISCIPLINE. By the Author of 


‘ Letters to my Unknown Friends.’ (Nearly ready. 


VIA DOLOROSA. By the Author 


of * From Oxford to Rome.” {Nearly ready. 


The DOCTOR, &c. Complete in One 


Volume. With Portrait and Vignette, 21s, | Nearly ready. 


MAN and his MOTIVES. By Dr. 
MOORKR, Author of * The Power of the Soul over the Body.’ 
| Nearly ready. 
The FEMALE POETS of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By FREDERIC ROWTON, Author of ‘The De- 
bater.’ 14s, { Ready. 


The PAST, the PRESENT, and the 


FUTURE. By H. C. CAREY. 10s. 6d, (Ready. 


Ix, 
The SEA and the RAILWAY. By 
FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodcut Illustrations, 5s, 
(In preparation. 
2 
Dr. TODDS CYCLOPZDIA of 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Part XXX. 5, 
(Nearly ready. 


Mr. VINCENT’S INQUIRY into the 


CLAIMS of SURGERY to be CLASSED as a SCIENCE. ls, 
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REVIEWS 


of the Reign\ of George the Second 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen 
Caroline. By John Lord Hervey. Edited 
from the Original MS. at Ickworth, by the 
Right Hon. J. W. Croker. 2 vols. Murray. 


Tusse volumes are, in every sense of the word, 
the greatest accession to our English historical 
literature of a recent —_ made since the 
blication of ‘ Pepys’s Diary’ and ‘ Walpole’s 
emoirs.’ The style, if we forgive a certain 
antithesis of manner, is good—the observations 
from the fountain head—the characters are 
remarkably well drawn,—and the matter is curi- 
ously confirmatory of Walpole’s ‘ Reminiscences, 
letters and Memoirs.’ The author was John 
lord Hervey —Pope’s Lord Hervey — the 
Sporus and Lady Fanny of the poet’s satires— 
the husband of Molly Lepel, ‘ Youth’s youngest 
daughter, sweet Lepell’—the same pt Hervey 
whose friendship suggested to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu the famous division which 
she made of the human species into ‘ Men, 
Women and Herveys’—Queen Caroline’s Vice 
Chamberlain and greatest confidant after Sir 
Robert Walpole—Walpole’s faithful and much 
trusted friend and Privy Seal—and the author of 
certainpamphlets in defence of the Whigs which 
Horace Walpole has said ‘‘are equal to any 
that ever were written.”” The Memoirs extend 
over aperiod of ten important years—from the 
Accession of George the Second in 1727 to the 
Death of Queen Caroline in 1737. ‘They had 
been seen before—by Walpole, there is every 
reason to believe, and, as Warton tells us, by 
Mr. Hans Stanley. Unfortunately, they are not 
quite perfect ; the MS. exhibiting certain chasms 
made, not by the author himself, but by his 
sons who thought the revelations too indecent 
to remain. One of Lord Hervey’s sons was 
Bishop of Derry and Earl of Bristol; and we 
can fancy the right reverend prelate being 
somewhat shocked at the details of profligacy 
and irreligion which his father had chronicled 
with so graphic and minute a pen. Whatever 
reason there may be to lament what filial 
piety ee we must at least be thankful 
tor what is left; since it sets the characters of 
King George the Second, his queen and mis- 
tresses in their proper light, po places before 
ws a picture of a court quite as profligate as 
that of Charles the Second, and, to our thinking, 
et ow repulsive. The opportunities which 
Hervey possessed for careful and constant 
observation were unusually great. As vice- 
chamberlain to the queen, he was lodged all the 
yearround at the foot of her majesty’s back stairs; 
as, he observes, no one attended more con- 
tantly in public or had more frequent access 
at private hours to all the inhabitants, he must 
have been deaf and blind not to have heard and 
wen several peculiarities necessarily unknown 
‘omany of his contemporaries. 

George the Second loved pleasures just as 
much as Charles the Second, and hated busi- 
hess just as cordially. His consort, a woman of 
great sagacity and ambition, patted his profli- 
gacies on the ba¢k, pone ve A the wife in the 
queen, made a mere nonentity of her husband,-— 
and, confiding in Sir Robert Walpole, ‘ruled the 
country like a second Queen Elizabeth assisted 

rd Burleigh. No woman ever made 
pee domestic sacrifices to attain the ends of 
public ambition ; but beyond sagacity and 
ing there is nothing to admire about her. 
7 1on was with her a mere state observance ; 
and her placing Dr. Butler, the author of the 
of Religion,’ as clerk of her closet was 
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a mere pretext to preserve the decencies of the 
palace in the eyes of those who were not anxious 
tolook very far. Her eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales (the father of George the Third), was a 
heartless profligate ;—her younger son the Duke 
of Cumberland, the so-called hero of Culloden, 
was a cold-blooded soldier ;—and her unmarried 
daughters, who lived with her in the palace, were 
frigid creatures, without wit, without beauty,— 
and, notwithstanding their position and some 
hints given to the contrary, there is reason to 
believe without admirers. 

Lord Hervey has not attempted any full- 
length character of the king; but he gives instead 
a few sketches touched in with a master’s pencil 
from the life.— 

“Many ingredients concurred to form this reluc- 
tance in his Majesty to bestowing. One was that, 
taking all his notions from a German measure, he 
thought every man who served him in England over- 
paid; another was, that while employments were 
vacant he saved the salary; but the most prevalent 
of all was his never having the least inclination to 
oblige. I do not believe there ever lived a man to 
whose temper benevolence was so absolutely a 
stranger. It was a sensation that, I dare say, never 
accompanied any one act of his power; so that 
whatever good he did was either extorted from him, 
or was the adventitious effect of some self-interested 
act of policy: consequently, if any seeming favour 
he conferred ever obliged the receiver, it must have 
been because the man on whom it fell was ignorant 
of the motives from which the giver bestowed. I 
remember Sir Robert Walpole saying once, in speak- 
ing to me of the King, that to talk with him of com- 
passion, consideration of past services, charity, and 
bounty, was making use of words that with him had 
no meaning.” 


And in another place he observes :— 

“T once heard him say he would much sooner 
forgive anybody that had murdered a man, than any- 
body that cut down one of his oaks; because an oak 
was so much longer growing to a useful size than a 
man, and, consequently, one loss would be sooner 
supplied than the other: and one evening, after a 
horse had run away, and killed himself against an 
iron spike, poor Lady Suffolk saying it was very 
lucky the man who was upon him had received no 
hurt, his Majesty snapped her very short, and said, 
‘Yes, I am very lucky, truly: pray where is the 
luck? I have lost a good horse, and I have got a 
booby of a groom still to keep.’” 

This was rather a difficult temper to manage ; 
but the Queen was quite equal to the task, and 
she went about it in her own way.— 

“ The Queen by long studying and long experience 
of his temper knew how to instil her own sentiments 
—whilst she affected to receive his Majesty's; she 
could appear convinced whilst she was controverting, 
and obedient whilst she was ruling; and by this 
means her dexterity and address made it impossible 
for anybody to persuade him what was truly his case 
—that whilst she was seemingly on every occasion 
giving up her opinion and her will to his, she was 
always in reality turning his opinion and bending his 
will to hers. She managed this deified image as the 
heathen priests used to do the oracles of old, when, 
kneeling and prostrate before the altars of a pageant 
god, they received with the greatest devotion and 
reverence those directions in public which they had 
before instilled and regulated in private. And as 
these idols consequently were only propitious to the 
favourites of the augurers, so nobody who had not 
tampered with our chief priestess ever received a 
favourable answer from our god: storms and thunder 
greeted every votary that entered the temple without 
her protection—calms and sunshine those who ob- 
tained it. The King himself was so little sensible of 
this being his case, that one day enumerating the 
people who had governed this country in other 
reigns, he said Charles I. was governed by his wife, 
Charles IT. by his mistresses, King James by his 
priests, King William by his men, and Queen Anne 
by her women—favourites. His father, he added, had 
been governed by anybody that could get at him. 
And at the end of this compendious history of our 





great and wise monarchs, with a significant, satisfied, 
triumphant air, he turned about, smiling, to one or 
his auditors, and asked him—* And who do they say 
governs now ?’ Whether this is a true or a false story 
of the King I know not, but it was currently re- 
ported and generally believed.” 

The Queen’s influence over the King was not 
however, obtained without much labour, artifice, 
and what Lord Hervey calls, in another place, 
the “snubbings”’ she was obliged to put up 
with :— 

“ She was at least seven or eight hours téte-a-téte 
with the King every day, during which time she was 
generally saying what she did not think, assenting to 
what she did not believe, and praising what she did 
not approve; for they were seldom of the same 
opinion, and he too fond of his own for her ever at 
first to dare to controvert it (‘ Consilii quamvis egregii 
quod ipse non afferret, inimicus :*—‘ An enemy to 
any counsel, however excellent, which he himself 
had not suggested.’"—Tacitus). She used to give him 
her opinion as jugglers do a card, by changing it 
imperceptibly, and making him believe he held the 
same with that he first pitched upon. But that 
which made these téte-a-tétes seem heaviest was that 
he neither liked reading nor being read to (unless it 
was to sleep): she was forced, like a spider, to spin 
out of her own bowels all the conversation with which 
the fly was taken. However, to all this she sub- 
mitted for the sake of power, and for the reputation 
of having it; for the vanity of being thought to pos- 
sess what she desired was equal to the pleasure of 
the possession itself. But, either for the appearance 
or the reality, she knew it was absolutely necessary 
to have interest in her husband, as she was sensible 
that interest was the measure by which people would 
always judge of her power. Her every thought, 
word, and act therefore tended and was calculated 
to preserve her influence there; to him she sacrificed 
her time, for him she mortified her inclination; she 
looked, spake, and breathed but for him, like a 
weathercock to every capricious blast of his uncer- 
tain temper, and governed him (if such influence so 
gained can bear the name of government) by being 
as great a slave to him thus ruled as any other wife 
could be to a man who ruled her. For all the tedious 
hours she spent then in watching him whilst he slept, 
or the heavier task of entertaining him whilst he was 
awake, her single consolation was in reflecting she 
had power, and that people in coffee-houses and 
ruelles were saying she governed this country, with- 
out knowing how dear the government of it cost her.” 

The King’s English mistress was Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards (in right of her husband) Countess 
of Suffolk. She was out of favour before the 
Queen died, and applied to retire from the 
appointments which she held. The royal re- 
joicings on this occasion were, it appears, very 
various in their motive—but all tending to illus- 
trate the profligacy of the court.— 

“The Queen was both glad and sorry: her pride 
was glad to have even this ghost of a rival removed; 
and she was sorry to have so much more of her hus- 
band’s time thrown upon her hands, when she had 
already enough to make her often heartily weary of 
his company, and to deprive her of other company 
which she would have gladly enjoyed. The Prince, 
I believe, wished Lady Suffolk removed, as he would 
have wished anybody detached from the King’s in- 
terest; and, added to this, Lady Suffolk having many 
friends, it was a step that he hoped would make his 
father many enemies; neither was he sorry, perhaps, 
to have so eminent a precedent for a prince's dis- 
carding a mistress he was tired of. The Princess 
Emily wished Lady Suffolk's disgrace because she 
wished misfortune to most people—the Princess 
Caroline because she thought it would please her 
mother. The Princess Royal was violently for 
having her crushed; and when Lord Hervey said he 
wondered she was so desirous to have this lady's dis- 
grace pushed to such extremity, she replied, ‘ Lady 
Suffolk's conduct with regard to politics has been so 
impertinent that she cannot be too ill-used;’ and 
when Lord Hervey intimated the danger there might 
be, from the King’s coquetry, of some more trouble- 
some and powerful successor, she said (not very 
judiciously with regard to her mother, nor very re- 
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spectfully with regard to her father), ‘I wish, with 
all my heart, he would take somebody else, that 
Mamma might be a little relieved from the ennui 
of seeing him for ever in her room.’ ” 

Mrs. Howard's influence at court was very 
inconsiderable; though the Tories, who paid 
great court to her, thought otherwise. She 
was plagued with applications by her friends ; 
and always opposed by the Queen, whose omni- 

otent influence was known only to Sir Robert 
Valpole and Lord Hervey. The real reasons 
of her disgrace, or retirement (to use perhaps 
the proper expression), are related by Lord 
dervey.— 

“ The true reasons of her disgrace were the King’s 
being thoroughly tired of her; her constant opposi- 
tion to all his measures; her wearying him with her 
perpetual contradiction; her*intimacy with Mr. Pope, 
who had published several satires with his name to 
them in which the King and all his family were 
rather more than obliquely sneered at; the acquaint- 
ance she was known to have with many of the opposing 
party, and the correspondence she was suspected to 
have with many more of them; and, in short, her 
being no longer pleasing to the King in her private 
capacity, and every day more disagreeable to him in 
her public conduct.” 

The King found a new mistress in a German, 
Madame Walmoden, created after the Queen’s 
death Countess of Yarmouth. He made no 
secret to the Queen of his new attachment.— 

“But there was one trouble arose on the King’s 
going to Hanover which Her Majesty did not at all 
foresee, which was his becoming, soon after his 
arrival, so much attached to one Madame Wal- 
moden, a young married woman of the first fashion 
at Hanover, that nobody in England talked of any- 
thing but the declining power of the Queen and 
the growing interest of this new favourite. By what 
I could perceive of the Queen, I think her pride 
was much more hurt on this occasion than her affec- 
tions, and that she was much more uneasy from 
thinking people imagined her interest declining than 
from apprehending it was so. It is certain, too, that, 
from the very beginning of this new engagement, 
the King acquainted the Queen by letter of every 
step he took in it—-of the growth of his passion, the 
progress of his applications, and their success—of 
every word as well as every action that passed—so 
minute a description of her person, that had the 
Queen been a painter she might have drawn her 
rival’s picture at six hundred miles’ distance. * * 
The King, besides his ordinary letters by the post, 
never failed sending a courier once a weck with 
a letter of sometimes sixty pages, and never less 
than forty, filled with an hourly account of every- 
thing he saw, heard, thought, or did, and crammed 
with minute trifling circumstances, not only un- 
worthy of a man to write, but even of a woman 
to read, most of which I saw, and almost all of them 
heard reported by Sir Robert, to whose perusal few 
were not committed, and many passages in them 
were transmitted to him by the King’s own order, 
who used to tag several paragraphs with ‘ Montrez 
ceci et consultez la-dessus le gros homme.’” 

Readers unacquainted with the recently 
— extracts from the Diaries of Lord 
<ing and Lord Hardwicke will be surprised 
to find that the Queen had written to the King 
to bring his Hanoverian mistress to this coun- 
try.— 

“ When Sir Robert Walpole told Lord Hervey of 
this letter that the Queen had written to the King 
to solicit his bringing Madame Walmoden over, he 
gave the manner of cooking it the greatest encomiums 
in which it was possible to speak of such a perform- 
ance; he said she had not pared away the least part 
of his meaning, but had clothed his sentiments in so 
pretty a dress, had mixed so many tender turns in 
every paragraph, and spoke with such decent concern 
of her own situation as well as consideration of the 
King’s, had covered all her own passions so artfully, 
and applied so pathetically to his, that Sir Robert 
Walpole said he did not believe anybody but a 
woman could have written a letter of that sort, nor 
any woman but the Queen so good a one.” 

The King, from the account and letters given 





by Lord Hervey, was quite as uxorious (on 
paper at least) as Charles the First.— 

“The passion and tenderness of the King’s letter 
to her, which consisted of thirty pages, must be in- 
credible to any one who did not see it. Whoever 
had read it without knowing from whom it came, or 
to whom it was addressed, would have concluded 
it written by some young sailor of twenty to his first 
mistress, after escaping from a storm in his first 
voyage. ‘ Malgré tout le danger que j'ai essuié dans 
cette tempéte, ma chére Caroline, et malgré tout ce 
que j'ai souffert, en étant malade aun point que je ne 
croiois pas que le corpshumain pourroit souffrir, je vous 
jure que je m’exposerois encore et encore pour avoir 
le plaisir d’entendre les marques de votre tendresse 
que cette situation m’a procuré, Cette affection 
que vous me témoignez, cette amitié, cette fidelité, 
cette bonté inépuisable que vous avez pour moi, et 
cette indulgence pour toutes mes foiblesses, sont des 
obligations que je ne scaurai jamais recompenser, que 
je ne scaurai jamais mériter, mais que je ne sgaurai 
jamais oublier non plus.’ His Majesty then spoke 
of his extreme impatience for their meeting, and in 
astyle that would have made one suppose the Queen 
to be a perfect Venus, her person being mentioned 
in the most exalted strains of rapture, and his own 
feelings described in the warmest phrases that 
youthful poets could use in elegies to their mis- 
tresses.” 

The King was invariably very cross after his 
return to England from his beloved Hanover.— 

“ After this last journey, Hanover had so com- 

pleted the conquest of his affections, that there 
was nothing English ever commended in his pre- 
sence that he did not always show, or pretend 
to show, was surpassed by something of the 
same kind in Germany. No English or even 
French cook could dress a dinner; no English con- 
fectioner set out a dessert; no English player could 
act; no English coachman could drive or English 
jockey ride; nor were any English horses fit to be 
drove or fit to be ridden ; no Englishman knew how 
to come into a room, nor any Englishwoman how 
to dress herself; nor were there any diversions in 
England, public or private; nor any man or woman 
in England whose conversation was to be borne— 
the one, as he said, talking of nothing but their dull 
politics, and the others of nothing but their ugly 
clothes. Whereas at Hanover all these things were 
in the utmost perfection : the men were patterns of 
politeness, bravery, and gallantry; the women of 
beauty, wit, and entertainment; his troops there 
were the bravest in the world, his counsellors the 
wisest, his manufacturers the most ingenious, his 
subjects the happiest; and at Hanover, in short, 
plenty reigned, magnificence resided, arts flourished, 
diversions abounded, riches flowed, and everything 
was in the utmost perfection that contributes to make 
a prince great or a people blessed.” 
On another occasion he is said to have ex- 
claimed, stopping the Queen short :—‘I am 
sick to death of all this foolish stuff, and wish 
with all my heart that the devil may take all 
your bishops, and the devil take your minister, 
and the devil take the Parliament, and the devil 
take the whole island, provided I can get out 
of it, and go to Hanover.” 


In one of his peevish moods he quarrelled with 
the Queen about the arrangement of the pictures 
in the great drawing-room at Kensington. Mr. 
Croker omits to mention that “the fat Venus” 
of the King is the copy after Titian now at 
Hampton Court, which hung, as Bickham tells 
us, in the great drawing-room. For ourselves 
this picture and King George the Second are 
henceforth inseparable.— 

“In the absence of the King, the Queen had taken 
several very bad pictures out of the great drawing- 
room at Kensington, and put very good ones in their 
places: the King, affecting, for the sake of contra- 
diction, to dislike this change, or, from his extreme 
ignorance in painting really disapproving it, told 
Lord Hervey, as Vice-Chamberlain, that he would 
have every new picture taken away, and every old 
one replaced. Lord Hervey, who had a mind to 
make his court to the Queen by opposing this order, 
asked if his Majesty would not give leave for the two 





Vandykes, at least, on each side of the chimney, 
remain, instead of those two sign-posts, done Me 
nobody knew who, that had been removed to 
way for them. To which the King answered, ‘ 
Lord, I have a great respect for your taste inv 
you understand, but in pictures I beg leave to faligy 
my own: I suppose you assisted the Queen With 
your fine advice when she was pulling my house tp 
pieces, and spoiling all my furniture: thank God, x 
least she has left the walls standing! As for ty 
Vandykes, I do not care whether they are ¢ 

or no; but for the picture with the dirty frame 
the door, and the three nasty little children, I yj 
have them taken away, and the old ones restored: | 
will have it dene too to-morrow morning before I gs 
to London, or else I know it will not be done at gli’ 
— ‘Would your Majesty,’ said Lord Hervey, ‘haye 
the gigantic fat Venus restored too?‘ Yea, ny 
Lord; I am not so nice as your Lordship, [ lik: 
my fat Venus much better than anything you hare 
given me instead of her.” Lord Hervey thought 
though he did not dare to say, that, if his Majesty 
had liked his fat Venus as well as he used to dp, 
there would have been none of these disputations” 

The readers. of Pope and Swift must sure} 

remember ‘“ Merlin’s Cave,’’ a little buildi 
so christened which the Queen had erected in 
Richmond Park. The King, it appears, used 
wisely enough to laugh at this folly of the 
Queen, and she was obliged to swallow a 
number of hard remarks from his Majesty poe 
it. Lord Hervey had been praising the beauty 
of the gates of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
and— 
“ was going on with a particular detail and encomium 
on these gates—the Queen asking many questions 
about them, and seeming extremely pleased with 
the description—when the King stopped the conver. 
sation short by saying, ‘my Lord, youarealways putting 
some of these fine things in the Queen’s head, and 
then I am to be plagued with a thousand plans and 
workmen.’ Then turning to the Queen, he said, ‘I 
suppose I shall see a pair of these gates to Merlin’ 
Cave, to complete your nonsense there.’ The Queer 
smiled, and said Merlin’s Cave was complete already; 
and Lord Hervey, to remove the King’s fears of this 
expense, said that it was a sort of work that if bis 
Majesty would give all the money in his excheque 
he could not have now. ‘4 propos,’ said the Queer, 
‘I hear the Craftsman has abused Merlin’s Cave’ 
—‘I am very glad of it,’ interrupted the King: 
‘you deserve to be abused for such childish silly 
stuff, and it is the first time I ever knew the 
scoundrel in the right.” This the Queen swallowel 
too, and began to talk on something else.” 

The second volume contains a drama by Lord 
Hervey on his own death, which he tells us he 
composed for the entertainment of the Queen. 
It is smartly and characteristically written,— 
and one of its scenes lets us into the dressing- 
room and drawing-room of royalty of mo 
than a century ago. The passages which 
had marked are somewhat long; but we canna 
resist a short extract confirmatory of an alee 
dote told by Walpole in his ‘ Reminiscences: — 

“While the Queen dressed, prayers used to be 
read in the outward room. * * Queen Anne bad the 
same custom; and once ordering the door to be shut 
while she shifted, the Chaplain stopped. The Quee 
sent to ask why he did not proceed. He replied, 
‘He would not whistle the Word of God throu 
the key-hole.’” 

Here is the scene we allude to; and there i 
every reason to believe that it is a picture of 
every-day life in the palace of “ good Queet 
Caroline.” — 
“Scenz.—The Queen's dressing-room. The Queen's 

discovered at her toilet cleaning her teeth; Mr. 

Purcel dressing Her Majesty's head ; The Princestt 

Lady Pembroke and Lady Burlington, Ladies of tt 

Bedchamber, and Lady Sundon, Woman of the Bet 

chamber, standing round. Morning prayers says 

in the next room. : 

1 Parson [behind the scenes]. “ From pride, 0 
glory, and hypocrisy, from envy, hatred, and 
and all uncharitableness,” 
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” @ Parson. “ Lord deliver us !”’ 

i. aac good Lady Sundon, shut a little 
ap speak. [Lady Sundon goes to shut the 
eae so, not quite so much; leave it enough 
Se those parsons to think we may hear, and 
oe shut that we may not hear quite so much. 

To Lady Burlington.) What do you say, Lady 
Burlington, to poor Lord Hervey’s death? Iam 
sure you are very SOTTY- ee 

Lady Pem. [sighing and lifting up her eyes.| I 
swear it is a terrible thing. 

Lady Burl. I am just as sorry as I believe he 
would have been for me.” 

When we return, as we shall shortly do, to 
these rich volumes for further extract, we shall 
add a brief account of Lord Hervey, compiled 
from Mr. Croker’s researches and from certain 
materials which he appears to have overlooked. 
In the mean time, we may add that the editor’s 
notes are just what notes should be, short, 
useful, generally accurate, and always to the 


point. 


Angela: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Emilia 
yndham,’ ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ &c. 
3vols. Colburn. 
Tug present and the coming month are “ the 
season” for landscape exhibitions. Neither of the 
two Water-Colour Societies nor the more august 
Royal Academy itself will display a home scene 
of richer beauty than the following. We need 
but to explain, that the figure which it reveals 
is the hero of the story, the son of a nobleman, 
rambling incognito.— 

“The landscape at last began to assume a more 
distinct character; the footpath carried him over 
the top of a somewhat steep little hill, and at his 
feet, amid a group of tall lime-trees, the hoar tower 
of a very ancient country church was to be seen 
rising. Wains were now heard rolling at no great 
distance, —the voices of children at play reached 
him next: it was evident he was approaching a 
village. The footpath led him once more over a 
stile, and then terminated in a pretty wide road. A 
rather considerable pond of water, out of which 
some huge cart-horses, relieved from plough, were 
splashing; the screams of geese, flapping their 
wings when thus disturbed, and flying over the wide 
greensward that bordered the road; an open gate 
leading into a large foldground; and an extensive 
orchard of apple, pear, and cherry-trees, showed 
thathe was coming upon a large farm; and he had 
proceeded only a few paces further when he saw the 
house before him. It was one of those old-fashioned 
frm-houses, which had evidently once been the 
dwelling of some considerable family, the manor- 
house belonging to some large domain. The build- 
ing was of timber, and the huge beams painted red, 
with the intervals white; and the long roof was ter- 
minated at each end by immense gables, very richly 
omamented with carved wood, and in which were 
some fine old oriel windows; and the peaks and 
ponts of the rest of the building might be seen 
towering above the roof, interspersed with quaintly 
omamented and twisted chimneys. There was a 
very handsome old porch adjoining the centre of this 
font, and before it lay an old-fashioned garden, 
vhich reached to the road, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a thick and closely-cut yew hedge, orna- 
mented at the corners and along the sides with pin- 
taeles and other devices of topiary work. A few 
low walls, covered with trained fruit-trees, divided 
this garden at regular intervals, and a straight gravel- 
valk ran up the middle to the door, cutting these 
Valls at right angles, and with a flower-border on 
ach side, filled with common but gaudy flowers, 
sweet peas, lupines, lychnises, roses, and so bn. The 

en was very gaudy, with polyanthuses, auriculas, 
tarcissuses, tulips, and all sorts of gay spring flowers, 
seemed to extend to the other side of the house, 
where the trees of a second orchard were discernible. 
ere was a huge mastiff asleep before the porch. 
The foldyard might be seen from the road, and all 
‘orts of rural noises were to be heard proceeding 
from it—poultry cackling, doves cooing, pigs grunt- 
iM and cattle softly lowing; little calves were run- 


those creatures pray so loud, one cannot 








ning about, and a great many men and boys busily 
occupied here and there: all the activity and stir of 
a very large farm going on. * * So he opened 
the gate which led into the garden, and walked 
up the formal pathway, very much pleased with 
the quaint, antique simplicity of the old place, 
and not in the least troubling himself about the huge 
mastiff which lay dozing before the door. But the 
old mastiff was accustomed to sleep with one eye 
open, and no sooner was he aware of the approach 
of the stranger than he started up, shook the chain 
which fastened him to the side of the porch, and 
began to utter a most loud and threatening bark. 
The chain was a strong one, as cur friend soon saw; 
so he was continuing to approach the steps, in spite 
of the warlike demonstrations and loud hoarse barking 
of the faithful guardian, when he was aware of a 
young woman issuing in much haste out of the house, 
who, without noticing him, hastily ran down the 
steps, laid hold of the fierce animal, and, between 
coaxing and scolding, endeavoured to make him be 
quiet. ‘ Never mind, young woman,’ said our friend; 
‘pray don’t make yourself uneasy. I see the chain 
is strong, and though the dog is one of the finest 
and fiercest I ever saw, I am not in the least afraid 
of him.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ replied she, ‘it’s not for that. 
It’s lest the noise should disturb the sick lady.’ * * 
He ascended the steps, and entered by the low, 
richly ornamented porch, over which, carved in stone, 
the coat of arms of the ancient family of the Wil- 
loughbys was yet visible. He came first intoa long, 
low, and very narrow passage, which ended in a 
spacious room, or rather antechamber, with case- 
ment windows, now all standing wide open, and 
which looked upon the verdant grass and large trees 
of the orchard, the branches of which cast a most 
agreeably cool and green shade intothe room. This 
apartment, as is the case in many old houses, was 
the only means of communication between the en- 
trance-passage and a few small rooms opening out of 
it and the rest of the house; so that the young woman 
was obliged to usher her guest into it, though it was 
plain that it was in use now asa sitting-room. It 
was a large low room, lighted by three tall and wide 
casement-windows, all of: which were now open; and 
in front of which, and at a little distance, grew two 
majestic walnut-trees, which, their huge lateral 
branches spreading far around, and covered with 
heavy masses of foliage of the brightest green, cast 
their deep shadows upon the grass. The trunks of 
these trees rose so loftily before the giant branches 
came off, that the whole formed a sort of elevated 
canopy, under which the rest of the garden might 
be seen, and glimpses of distant groves and fields 
were displayed. The beauty of this picture being 
greatly enhanced by the presence of a huge catalpa 
—a perfect pyramid of flowers, of marble whiteness, 
which, rising eight or ten feet from the ground, was 
now just bursting into bloom, and stood there, like a 
fair pinnacle of Parian stone, amid the dark green 
of forest-trees of all descriptions which surrounded 
it. ‘Stay here, sir,’ said the young woman, ‘if you 
please, and I'll fetch you the milk. There's no 
danger of disturbing the poor lady’ (observing that 
he hesitated); ‘ I see they’re all quiet, as I said, in 
the garden. And, hark! Miss Angela is reading 
aloud.’ * * Nothing could be more simple than was 
the furniture of the apartment. There was a lofty 
chimney piece on one side, rising almost to the ceiling; 
it was of carved oak, almost black with age, its 
sombre hue being unrelieved by any ornament of 
any description. The grate, however, below was 
filled with greens and branches of hawthorn in 
flower. A Scotch carpet, of the cheapest kind and 
very small dimensions, was in the middle of the 
floor, covering, it might be, about one-third of the 
room; the uncovered part of the boards being of 
oak, black as that of the mantelpiece; and a wains- 
cot, of the same gloomy material, of an height to 
reach to the elbow, ran round the apartment; above 
which was an old, dingy-looking paper. The room 
looked desolate, dreary, unfinished, and uncomfort- 
able. A round oak-table in the middle; a few old- 
fashioned, very heavy, and very ugly-looking maho- 
gany chairs with horsehair seats; a little sort of side- 
board with drawers; a walnut-tree chest and secré- 
taire ; an old, worm-eaten screen, covered with old 
prints, completed the furniture of the apartment : 
to which must be added a large and somewhat com- 





fortable-looking sofa, provided with abundance of 
cushions, which, as well as the sofa, were all covered 
with patchwork, rather elegant than otherwise in its 
effect from the form of the pattern and the extreme 
nicety and exactness with which it was stitched and 
finished. There was a tall, antique, Rhenish wine- 
glass upon the table, with two or three sprigs of 
honeysuckle in it; a large, well-furnished workbox 
open beside it; and upon the little sideboard, instead 
of plate, a row of books in old bindings. I forgot 
to say that a small square pianoforte stood under one 
of the windows; and that over the sideboard hung 
a well-executed portrait of a remarkably handsome 
young man in uniform. Our young gentleman—he 
could not exactly tell himself why—took a more 
than common interest in examining all these things in 
detail; and while he was employed in noting these 
little evidences of self-denial and poverty, the low 
murmur of the reader’s voice kept sounding in his 
ears, seeming to his fancy to have something most 
particularly sweet and attractive in the tones of it.” 


There is little occasion, we apprehend, to assure 
any one that the nurse of the impoverished lodger 
at this delicious farm-house isthe heroine. Angela 
is a pattern of womanly virtue, an example of 
heroic duty and “ cheerful faith,” and tried as the 
‘Old Men” can try their heroines. First, poverty 
overtakes her; then, the wretchedness which waits 
on the governess; lastly, the love on the memory 
and hope of which she had leaned as a prop 
throughout along season of stormy weather proves 
to be not a broken reed so much as a spear to 
‘pierce her side.”” Angela’s trials are narrated 
with the author’s well-known power, and in her 
well-known style. The last is more interjectional 
than ever. The narration, too, is ever and anon 
interrupted by digressions—as if the necessity 
for administering counsel in a didactic form had 
perpetually proved too strong for even the 
enthusiasm with which the narrator precipitates 
herself into the passion of her stories. But, 
however amiable be such purpose, the tale is not 
the better for its manifestation ; while the same 
inconsistency as we have formerly noted, on 
occasions when the writer more obviously set 
herself to deal with the miseries of society, 
deprives the lesson which might otherwise have 
been derived from the interspersed remarks and 
exhortations of much persuasion and authority. 
Trite though it be, there seems eminent need of 
repeating now-a-days the truth, that he who 
would teach may enlarge wounds rather than 
heal them—disturb more minds than he can 
emancipate or anchor fast again in new havens, 
—if his teachings do not possess harmony and 
solidity,—and such completeness as argues that 
the whole subject has been considered and cared 
for by the teacher. 

If, once again, after beginning with a deli- 
ciously-opened tale of country life in England 
we find ourselves in the lecture-room, the fault 
is not ours. It may be inevitable in times like 
these. Yet, who among us can help in 
the secret of his heart longing for the 
faéry-land in which neither Educator nor 
Poor-Law Inspector is ever seen—and where, 
once having entered it, the weary world is shut 
out, while our spirits are refreshed and our 
sinews strengthened for the warfare to which 
we must too soon return!—We have indicated, 
though in a somewhat informal manner, the 
strong points of this tale as a work of Art— 
the rich and faithful beauty of its descriptive 
passages, and the delightful character con- 
ceived for its heroine. We must now 
speak of a blemish or two. Angela’s friend 
(and foil), Augusta, like ‘ Emilia Wyndham’s’ 
Lisa, is too consciously boisterous, not to say 
slightly vulgar. Excuse, however, may be 
found for this in the sporting household in the 
midst of which the heiress was “ raised,’’ as 
the Americans say. The country house near 
Newmarket is an interior, of its kind, as excel- 
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lent as the parlour occupied by Mrs. Whitwell’s 
poor lodgers. But no apology can reconcile us 
to the catastrophe of the story. The fashion of 
the time in this very important part of fiction- 
manufacture seems rapidly becoming worse and 
worse—more and more flagrant. The miracu- 
lous patchings and piecings, the absurd resur- 
rections and bombastic reconciliations of the 
puppet-show must now be the novelist’s models, 
if we are to judge by recent last chapters. 
Their authors seem to have nothing to do but to 
knock the heads of their dramatis persone to- 
gether and pack them off to the church or to the 
churchyard by wholesale,—just as if they had 
not been labouring for some three volumes to 
make us believe in the truth to life of their 
devices and combinations. 

Tn short, let the Author of ‘Two Old Men’s 
ales’ forthwith write another better novel than 
* Angela.’ Few can do it so well. Our last 
word, however, shall not be alady’s “last word,”’ 
—which is generally understood to mean some- 
thing peculiarly critical, to say no worse. We 
are glad to meet again with the heroine of 
* Angela's’ predecessor, ‘ Norman’s Bridge.’ As 
a middle-aged heiress, Joan Grant keeps the 
promise of her girlhood, and makes a charming 
and probable secondary character—tales like 
‘Angela’ inevitably coming to a stand-still with- 
out the intervention of a good Fairy! 





The Medals of Creation. By Gideon Mantell, 
Bohn 


Thoughts on Animalcules. 

Murray. 

WE owe Dr. Mantell an apology for not having 
noticed these works sooner ; but the labours of 
the man of science are not so speedily super- 
seded as those of lighter literature,—so that we 
are often compelled to make the former give way 
tothe latter. Dr. Mantell is well known in the 
scientific world too; and his books scarcely need 
any other introduction than his own to ensure a 
large class of readers. On this latter ground 
it is that at the very threshold of our notice we 
feel inclined to find fault with the author. We 
do not like the names of his books. They are 
pedantic—and look as if they were intended to 
mislead. The ‘ Wonders of Geology’ was per- 
haps a pardonable title—but why wonders at 
all? Other scientific writers when they give a 
sober account of natural phenomena do not call 
their books by such names: yet the wonders of 
botany, of chemistry, or of anatomy, would 
be just as appropriate titles for a book as won- 
ders of geology. Such a designation looks 
like an attempt rather to catch the vulgar than 
to describe the nature of the work. The work 
at the head of this notice is another instance of 
the same bad taste. ‘The Medals of Creation’! 
Why medals? Few could guess that such a 
work is intended to be descriptive of fossil 
animals and plants without turning to the 
author’s frontispiece — where a quotation in- 
forms us that some poetical foreigner had ex- 
claimed, on some occasion, that there was a 
new kind of medal much more important 
and incomparably more ancient than those of 
Greece and Rome. We are left to infer that he 
intended fossils. In the same false vein we 
have ‘ Thoughts on a Pebble,’ and ‘ Thoughts 
on itliaien caah are threatened with the 
‘Wonders of the Nervous System.’ We hope 
that Dr. Mantell will take the hint from one of 
his German translators,—and should he publish 
other editions of his truly valuable works, adopt 
names for them more consistent with the dig- 
nity of Science. 

Having thus delivered ourselves of a quan- 
tity of critical spleen which has been accumu- 
lating as each successive edition of Dr. Mantell’s 
works have appeared, we can address ourselves 


By the same Author. 





with a clear conscience to the business of com- 
mendation. Few men have pursued with more 
zeal and success the science of geology than 
Dr. Mantell; and when we consider that all 
which he has done has been done in moments 
of escape from the toils and anxieties of one of 
the most harassing of professions, we can ex- 
press no less than astonishment at the result. 
It would not be right, however, whilst declaring 
our admiration of Dr. Mantell, to pass over in 
silence the assistance which he acknowledges to 
have derived in some of his works from Mrs. 
and Miss Mantell. We are always glad to be 
able to call attention to such assistance,—not 
only on the ground of justice to the individuals 
concerned, but as an encouragement also to 
others. How much of the time that is spent 
by ladies in drawing for mere amusement might 
be employed in making representations of na- 
tural objects that would be an enduring contri- 
bution to the stock of human knowledge! 

The work entitled ‘The Medals of Creation’ 
has the alias ‘ First Lessons in Geology’; but 
even this last title does not properly indicate 
the nature of its contents. The book does not, 
in fact, contain any account of the formation of 
the strata of the earth, or of the principles of 
the sciences by whose laws our globe has as- 
sumed its present condition. It is devoted to a 
description alone of the various remains of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms that are found 
in a fossilized condition in those strata. We 
need not direct attention here to the importance 
of this branch of natural history in connexion 
with geology. It has become the foundation of 
the present system of classification of the various 
rocks which form the crust of the earth, and 
the most precise means of ascertaining their 
relative age. The mere knowledge of chalk or 
limestone, of aqueous, metamorphic, or plutonic 
rocks, when they are presented to the eye, will 
serve but a little way in the study of geology. 
Nor is it merely sufficient that the remains of 
fossil animals and vegetables be known as such 
in order to understand their import in relation 
to the questions involved in geological science. 
Though the most popular of sciences, and as 
such assumed to be the most easy of apprehen- 
sion, there are few departments of human in- 
qury which involve problems of so many 

ifficult branches of knowledge as geology. The 
correct observation of the simplest facts in geo- 
logy frequently requires the training of the 
mineralogist, chemist and naturalist. And yet 
it is in this science precisely that the greatest 
number of dabblers and pretenders are found— 
men whom no previous education has fitted for 
the difficult task which they have taken on 
themselves. It is highly necessary, therefore, 
that good books bearing on the various depart- 
ments of science involved in geological inquiries 
should be known and encouraged. 

Dr. Mantell’s extensive practical knowledge 
of fossils renders him a valuable guide as far as 
the extinct remains of plants and animals are 
concerned :—and the « Medals” convey a large 
amount of information on this subject. The 
plan of the work embraces a short and popular 
account of fossils, arranged according to their 
Natural History classification. This scheme 
has an advantage over a chronological arrange- 
ment—as it enables the author to furnish a 
complete view of the various extinct forms of 
animals and plants, independently of the strata 
in which they occur. Thus, the vegetable 
kingdom is first examined; and, proceeding 
from the lowest to the highest plants, the various 
intermediate forms which they exhibit are gene- 
rally described. In the introductory matter to 
the description of the forms of plants directions 
are given for the examination of fossil plants ; 
and a general account is rendered of the forma- 





tion of peat, lignite, coal, &c. from 


matter. The following remarks conchae i 
author’s description of fossil plants,— 


“Our limits do not admit of a more extended nog 
of fossil vegetables; but the preceding survey yi] 
afford the student a general view of the gh; 
Above six hundred species of plants have 
discovered in the British strata, according to thy 
recent catalogue of Mr. Morris; among which there 
are two species of Poa, a common tribe of 
from Coalbrook Dale, and these are almost the only 
known examples of any of the gramineg jn the 
ancient fossil Flora. From this survey of the 
mineralized remains of the vegetable kingdom, it yj 
be perceived that, from the most ancient fossiliferoys 
deposits, to those which are contemporaneous wih 
man—from the ancient coal-measures to the modem 
peat-morasses— vegetable matter occurs in al] the 
various states of carbonization; petrifaction, or trang. 
mutation into stone, from the infiltration of earth 
or metallic substances, being an accidental ¢ 
dependent on the character of the deposit in which 
the remains were imbedded, modified by the natu 
of the original plants. Although the complete systey 
of organic life in the vegetable kingdom of the ancient 
periods of our globe is not revealed by the foal 
remains hitherto discovered, for numerous families 
may have existed of which no traces have bee 
detected, and if of delicate organization none may 
be preserved, yet some interesting generalizations are 
presented for our consideration. And although co. 
clusions of this kind must be regarded in the nature 
of shifting hypotheses, which may require to be 
modified with the progress of discovery, yet the 
characters of the Floras of certain formations differ 
in so striking a manner from those of other groups 
of strata, that it is not probable their essential features 
will be materially affected. From the data hitherto 
obtained, the most eminent botanists (Count Sten- 
berg, M. Brongniart, Dr. Lindley, &c.) consider that 
the Floras of the ancient world constitute three 
distinct epochs or eras. The first comprehends the 
earliest strata in which traces of vegetation appear, 
and includes the Carboniferous. The plants of this 
epoch, as we have already shown, consist of fuci, and 
other cellular tribes; ferns, of various kinds, in great 
abundance; coniferous trees, related to species of 
warm climates; of palms, and other monocotyledons; 
gigantic lycopodia, and trees (Sigillaria) in great 
abundance, whose precise relations to known forms 
are not accurately determined. In this Flora the 
tree-ferns predominate, constituting nearly two-thirds 
of the whole known species; and the general type 
of the vegetation is analogous to that of the Islands 
and Archipelagos of intertropical climates. The 
second epoch extends from the New Red, or Sali 
ferous Strata, to the Chalk inclusive, and is charec- 
terized by the appearance of many species of 
Cycadew, Zamiz, and other Conifer; while the 
proportion of ferns is much less than in the preceding 
period, and the Lycopodiaceous tribes, Calamites 
&c. of the carboniferous strata, are absent. A Flom 
of this nature is analogous to that of the coasts and 
maritime districts of New Holland and the Cape 
of Good Hope, The third epoch is that of the 
Tertiary, in which dicotyledonous tribes appeat 
great numbers; the Cycadez are very rare; the fems 
in diminished numbers; and the Conifere more 
numerous. Palms, and other intertropical forms, 
are found associated with the existing Evuropean 
forest-trees, as the elm, ash, willow, poplar, &c., pre 
senting, in short, the general features of our cont 
nental Floras.” 

No one could, we think, on evidence like 
this deny that there has been progress 
creation of plants ;—that the less perfect forms 
were at first most abundantly developed, and 
that the more perfect have been most recently 
created. Such a progress has been clearly im- 
dicated in the history of creation. It has been 
a progress on the whole,—but in no way 4 sy 
tematic developement involving at every act 
creation the formation of higher beings than 
had hitherto existed. Much less has it been 
a progress involving the contradiction of one 
species developing another higher in -— 
tion than itself—As an example of how ¥™ 
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b treats the details of his subject, we ex- 


the following.— 


« PALUDINA. Lign. 95, fig. 1, ( Wond. p- 378. 


3,) This common river shell is of a conoidal 


d the whorls of the spire, and the aperture, 
ded. Eleven British species are known. 
or fresh-water beds of Headon Hill, at 
In the tertaty udinee wi hells perfect, and of 
Bay, Paludine with the shells perfect, and o 
‘ull white colour, are abundant; and also in the 
7 mbe, in the Isle of Wight, in the 
; vestone at Shalcombe, e' g , 
, fcasts. In both these localities the Paludinz 
o odeiel with other fresh-water shells. But the 
d deposit of shells of this genus is the Wealden 
formation ; throughout which there are extensive 
beds of marble, coarse limestone, and clays, almost 
holly composed of Paludine, and minute fresh- 
water Crustaceans, of the genus Cypris, which will 
be described in a subsequent chapter. ‘The compact 
ndina-limestone of Sussex, called Petworth or 
Sussex marble, is principally made up of one species, 
the P. fuviorum, Lign. 95, fig. 1, and isan aggrega- 
ton of Paludine, held together by crystallized car- 
honate of lime; the cavities of the shells, and their 
interstices, being often filled with white calcareous 
gar, A polished slab, displaying sections of the 
inlosed shells, is figured, Wond. p. 379. Upon 
examining slices of this marble with the microscope, 
the cavities of the shells are found to contain m yriads 
of the cases of Cyprides. The Wealden limestone 
of the Isle of Purbeck, known as Purbeck marble, 
is in like manner, composed of Paludinz, but of a 
much smaller species. Both these marbles were in 
repute with the architects of the middle ages, 
and there are but few of our cathedrals and ancient 
churches which do not still contain examples, either 
intheir columns, monuments, or pavements, of one 
orboth varieties. The polished marble columns of 
Chichester Cathedral, and those of the Temple 
Church, in London, are of Purbeck marble; in other 
they are composed of the petrified shells of 
sails, that lived and died in a river, flowing through 
a country inhabited by the Iguanodon and other 
colossal reptiles, all of which have long since become 
atin. With the exception of the mussel-band 
limestone of the Carboniferous system, previously 
desribed, these are the only British fresh-water 
marbles, There are four species of Paludina in the 
Wealden, and four in the tertiary strata of Hants.” 
The geological student must not expect to 
fnd in Dr. Mantell’s book an introduction to 
the sciences of botany and zoology. With the 
dements of these branches of knowledge he 
must be acquainted before he can enter on its 
prusal with success. Furnished with this ele- 
mentary knowledge, we know of no single work 
that will supply him with so much information 
about fossils as the one before us. In addition 
tothe descriptions of plants and animals, there 
me sketches of geological excursions to several 
parts of Great Britain—which will be found of 
much service to the young geologist. At the 
ad of the second volume, we have stumbled 
macontribution by poor Hood: and are glad 
tobe able to class him amongst those to whom 
geological science is indebted—if not for facts 
at least for fun.— 
“4 Geological Excursion to Tilgate Forest; A.D. 
2000. By Thomas Hood, Esq. (Anticipatory ; 
for the 100th edition of the Medals of Creation.) 


Vincit omnia amor.—Ovip. 
hammer.—l1oop. 


“Time has been called the test of truth, and some 
td verities have made him testy enough. Scores 
ancient authorities has he exploded like Rupert's 
drops, by a blow upon their tales: but at the same 
tme he has bleached many black-looking stories into 
vite ones, and turned some tremendous bouncers 
mto what the French call accomplished facts., Look 
ithe Megatherium or Mastodon, which a century 
go even credulity would have scouted, and now we 

Ne Mantell-pieces of their bones! The headstrong 

which Mrs. Malaprop treated as a mere alle- 

gery on the banks of the Nile, is now the Jguanodon! 
®venturea prophecy, there are more such prodigies 
true, Suppose it a fine morning, Anno Domini 

;,and the royal geologists, with Von Hammer 

i their head—pioneers, excavators, borers, trappists, 


an 





grey-wackers, carbonari, field-sparrers, and what not, 
are marching to have a grand field-day in Tilgate 
Forest. A good cover has been marked out for a 
find. Well! to work they go; hammer and tongs, 
mallets and threemen beetles, banging, splitting, 
digging, shovelling; sighing like paviours, blasting 
like miners, puffing like a smith’s bellows—hot as 
his forge—dusty as millers—muddy as eels—what 
with sandstone and gritstone, and pudding-stone, 
blue clay and brown, mar! and bog-earth—now un- 
sextonizing a petrified bachelor’s button—now a 
stone tom-tit—now a marble gooseberry-bush—now 
a hap’orth of Barcelona nuts geologized into two- 
pen’orth of marbles—now a couple of Kentish cher- 
ries, all stone, turned into Scotch pebbles—and now 
a fossil red-herring with a hard row of flint. But 
these are geological bagatelles! We want the 
organic remains of one of Og’s bulls, or Gog'’s hogs— 
that is, the Mastodon—or Magog’s pet lizard, that’s 
the Iguanodon—or Polyphemus’s elephant, that’s 
the Megatherium. So in they go again, with a crash 
like Thor's Scandinavian hammer, and a touch of 
the earthquake, and lo! another and greater Bony- 
partto exhume! MHuzza! shouts Field-sparrer, who 
will spar with any one and give him astone. Hold 
on, cries one—let go, shouts another—here he comes, 
says a third—no, he don't, says a fourth. Where's 
his head ?—where’s his mouth ?—where’s his caudal ? 
What fatiguing work it is only to look at him, he’s 
so prodigious! There, there now, easy does it! 
Just hoista bit—a little, alittle more. Pray, pray, pray 
take care of his lumbar processes, they’re very friable. 
‘ Never you fear, zur—if he be FRIABLE, I'll eat un.’ 
Bravo! there’s his cranium—lIs that brain, I wonder, 
or mud ?_no, tis conglomerate. Now for the cervi- 
cal vertebrae. Stop,—somebody hold his jaw. That’s 
your sort! there’s his scapula. Now then, dig boys, 
dig, dig into his ribs. Work away, lads—you shall 
have oceans of strong beer, and mountains of bread 
and cheese, when you've got him out. We can’t be 
above a hundred yards from his tail! ITuzza! there's 
his femur! I wish I could shout from here to Lon- 
don. There's his éarsus! Work away, my good 
fellows—never give up; we shall all go down to pos- 
terity. It’s the first—the first—the first nobody 
knows what—that’s been discovered in the world. 
Here, lend me a spade, and I'll help. So, I'll tell 
you what, we're all Columbuses, every man Jack of 
us! but, I can’t dig—it breaks my back. Never 
mind: there he is—and his tail with a broad arrow 
at the end! It’s a Hyleosaurus! but no—that 
scapula’s a wing—by Saint George, it’s a flying dra- 
gon. Huzza! shouts Boniface, the landlord of the 
village Inn that has the St. George and the Dragon 
as his sign. Huzza! echoes every Knight of the 
Garter. Huzza! cries each schoolboy who has read 
the Seven Champions. Huzza! huzza! roars the 
illustrator of Schiller’s Kampf mit dem Drachen. 
Huzza, huzza, huzza! chorus the descendants of 
Moor of Moor Hall! The legends are all true, then ! 
Not a bit of it! cries a stony-hearted Professor of 
fossil osteology—Look at the teeth, they’re all molar! 
he’s a Mylodon! That creature ate neither sheep, 
nor oxen, nor children, nor tender virgins, nor hoary 
pilgrims, nor even geese and turkeys—he lived on— 
What ? what ? what? they all exclaim—Why, on 
raw potatoes and undressed salads, to be sure! 

We had intended making some severe re- 
marks on the ‘ Thoughts on Animalcules;”’ but 
this anticipated excursion has, we confess, taken 
all critical acerbity out of us—and we will only 
hope that Dr. Mantell will not tempt our anger 
again by books so little worthy of his character 
and position as the one last mentioned. 





Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, 
down to the Occupation of Labuan. By Capt. 
Mundy, R.N. 


[Second Notice.] 
Havina firmly established his authority at 
Sarawak and got the internal affairs of his 
principality into something like order, the new 
Rajah’s attention was directed to what may 
be called the foreign politics of his position. 
Three points of great importance presented 
themselves to his mind, as being necessary to 
the security of his people and the developement 





of his plans:—1. It was indispensable that he 
should obtain the countenance and support of 
the English authorities in those seas; as with- 
out them he could do little or nothing effectively. 
2. He must be able to overawe the pirate tribes 
and chieftains of the Borneon coasts, to preserve 
his subjects from their raids and punish their 
aggressions: this could be done in the first 
instance only by the assistance of his country- 
men. 3. Unless he could contrive to establish 
an English influence in the imperial government 
of Bruné strong enough to hold the piratical 
faction of the capital in check and wield the 
authority of the imbecile sultan, Omar Ali, for 
the protection of legitimate commerce and civi- 
lization, he felt that the progress of these must 
be always precarious. It is well known that 
Mr. Brooke attempted to effect the last of these 
objects by reconciling to Omar Ali, and restor- 
ing to power, Muda Hassim and Budrudeen— 

rinces of the blood-royal, and devoted to the 
interest and alliance of England. Having 
achieved this point, the two princes remained 
faithful to their engagements in spite of every 
attempt to menace or corrupt them: and when 
the pirate party found that nothing could induce 
them to violate their faith, it was determined 
to exterminate them with all their families and 
friends. The seal of Omar Ali was obtained 
to a decree for their deaths, and the horrible 
massacre was executed to the letter. Despatches 
in the morning journals have made the public 
acquainted with the general character of these 
atrocious deeds; but complete and authentic 
particulars are now for the first time given to the 
world. The political importance of this ter- 
rible tragedy—leading as it directly did to the 
formation of a new British station in the Eastern 
world and the consolidation of Mr. Brooke’s 
dominion,—and the high and interesting cha- 
racter of the victims, especially that of Prince 
Budrudeen—combine to render this event one 
of the most striking in the history of that country. 
The following is the account, given partly by 
Si Jaffer and partly by Mr. Brooke from par- 
ticulars afterwards gathered by himself in 
Bruné.— 

“Muda Hassim, at the especial direction of the 
sovereign, had assumed the title of muda, or young 
sultan, and had been declared heir to the throne ; 
and, to every appearance, was in high favour with 
his highness. ‘The four brothers were at this time 
living in security in various parts of the city, quite 
unsuspicious of any conspiracy against them, when 
suddenly, in the dead of night, the houses of each 
of the princes, and other men of rank known to be 
favourable to the English policy and to the suppres- 
sion of piracy, were attacked by orders from the 
sultan, given under the royal signet, and thirteen 
members of his own family—uncles, nephews, and 
cousins—were barbarously assassinated by this un- 
natural monster. Jaffer, at the moment of the 
attack, was in attendance on his lord the pangeran 
Budrudeen, and, with a few of his immediate followers 
who happened to be in the house, made every exer- 
tion to repel the assailants. For some time Bud- 
rudeen fought bravely at their head; but, taken com- 
pletely by surprise, overpowered by numbers, and 
desperately wounded, he at last gave way, and, re- 
tiring by the women’s apartments, escaped to a dis- 
tant part of the building, accompanied by his sister 
and by another young lady, all of whom were by 
this time aware, from the shouts and exclamations of 
the multitude, that Budrudeen was attacked by the 
authority of his own uncle and sovereign, whom he 
had so long and faithfully served. On rejoining his 
lord, Jaffer was directed to open a cask or barrel of 
gunpowder which was found standing in the room. 
This order he immediately obeyed, and waited his 
lord’s further commands. Pangeran Budrudeen then 
took a ring from his finger, and calling Jaffer to his 
presence, placed it in his hands with a last injunction 
to flee in haste to the sea, to endeavour to reach 
Sarawak, and to convey the ring to his friend Mr, 
Brooke as a dying memento of his esteem, and to 
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id Mr. Brooke not to forget him, and to lay his case 
and the cause of his country before the Queen of 
England. Having received the ring, and faithfully 
promised to comply with these commands, Jaffer 
was ordered to depart, and as soon as he had done 
so, his lord fired the gunpowder, and pangeran Bud- 
rudeen and the two women were instantly blown up.” 

Muda Hassim was also the executioner of 
his own fate.— 


“Forty or fifty men surrounded the house of Muda 
Hassim, and having set it on fire in several places, a 
general attack was made by these ruftians. Muda 
Hassim, in the confusion of the first onset, effected 
his escape to the opposite side of the river, with 
several of his brothers, his wife and children, and 
oaeys by the small body of his attendants whom 

e had hastily collected, was enabled for some time 
to defend himself against hisenemies. Overwhelmed 
at last by the number of his assailants, he was 
obliged to give way, and having lost all his guns, 
ammunition, and property, he found himself at the 
mercy of his opponents. Some of his brothers had 
been shot, others wounded, and no hope remaining 
of safety except in the mercy of his sovereign, he 
sent messages to beg that his life might be spared. 
This was peremptorily refused, and death being thus 
inevitable, he retreated to a boat which chanced to 
be at the river’s side, and placing a quarter cask of 
gunpowder in the cabin, he called to his surviving 
brothers and sons to enter, and immediately firing 
the train, the whole party were blown up. Muda 
Ilassim, however, was not killed by the explosion, 
but determined not to be taken alive, he terminated 
his existence by blowing out his brains with a pistol. 
Jaffer, the servant of Budrudeen, with much diffi- 
culty effected his retreat and contrived to hide him- 
self for several days in the city: at length he was 
discovered and brought before the sultan, who per- 
ceiving the ring on his finger, immediately took it 
from him and ordered him from his presence. Jaffer 
then found an asylum with pangeran Muda Mohamed, 
the brother of Muda Hassim, who after being des- 
perately wounded in several places, had saved his 
life by flight and been ultimately protected by the 
sultan, his uncle. The sultan had openly proclaimed 
that he had killed the rajah Muda Hassim, and the 
other members of the royal family, because they 
were the friends of the English, and were anxious to 
act up to the treaties, and to suppress piracy. His 
highness had also built forts and made no secret of 
his determination to oppose by force any attempt to 
approach the capital. On the arrival of the Hazard 
he had sent two pangerans down the river under the 
disguise of friends, bearing Muda Hassim’s flag, for 
the express purpose of inducing the captain to ac- 
company them on shore, when they intended to kill 
him, and the people in the streets of Bruné and in 
the bazaars talked loudly of cutting out any mer- 
chant vessel which might appear upon the coast. 
The sultan had also engaged a man to convey an order 
under the royal hand to pangeran Makota, to murder 
Mr. Brooke either by treachery or by poison, or if 
not able to accomplish this object, to excite the 
people of Sarawak to drive him out of the country.” 

The grief, rage and indignation with which 
the Rajah of Sarawak received this account of 
the slaughter of his friends—because they were 
his friends—are painted with great warmth 
and vividness in these Journals. The time had 
come for vigorous action; it was the crisis 
in Mr. Brooke’s career,—and from the day 
in which the sad intelligence arrived he ceased 
to write Journals. The news of the mas- 
sacre, of the formidable blow which had 
been struck at England, and of the per- 
sonal peril of Mr. Brooke, flew from station 
to station throughout the eastern world. Capt. 
Mundy’s officers were dressing for a ball at Cal- 
cutta when it reached “the city of palaces ;” 
all hands were instantly ordered on board, and 
as soon as the report was confirmed the Isis was 
pressing down the Hoogley at the top of its 
speed. 

The commander-in-chief went in person to 
the scene of action. A small but sufficient fleet 
was ordered for Borneo;—and, touching at 





Sarawak to take Mr. Brooke on board and at a 
few other points to read the ill-disposed a lesson, 
soon entered the river leading to the capital— 
where preparations for resistance had been made 
with more than ordinary judgment. As the 
vessels advanced up the river—picking their 
way slowly due the intricate and dan- 
gerous navigation—two well-placed batteries 
opened a destructive fire upon them: but after 
a quarter of an hour’s cannonading from the 
brig, the gun-boats were sent off to storm the 
heights on which they stood. This was speedily 
accomplished—for the cannonade had been so 
true and deadly, that little more than breaking 
through the undefended embrasures remained 
for the assailants todo. The enemy’s artillery- 
men had retreated into the jungle, and a few 
parting shots were all that the blue jackets 
could manage to exchange with them. This 
was almost the only fighting which took place. 
When the English entered the city, not a native 
was to be found; all had fled. The Sultan and 
his body-guard of five hundred warriors had 
retired to a strong position about thirty miles 
inland—where no European had ever penetrated, 
and which the natives believed to be unapproach- 
able but by themselves. An active party was, 
however, sent in pursuit; and after incredible 
difficulties arrived at the fortified position a few 
hours after it had been Pease by the fugi- 
tives, but in time to capture its brass guns and 
burn itto the ground. These decisive measures 
brought Omar Ali to his senses. They proved 
that the interior could be penetrated and that 
the Sultan might be captured. It was a great 
point with Mr. Brooke to convince the natives 
and Omar Ali of this. The conquerors, know- 
ing that the latter’s powers of mischief were now 
annihilated, forbore further pursuit, and permitted 
him to return to his capital on conditions—chiefly 
pointing at the punishment of the guilty pan- 
gerans, the suppression of piracy, and the fulfil- 
ment of his engagements. He came back in 
all humbleness; and in the end surrendered the 
island of Labuan—situate at the mouth of the 
Bruné river, within forty miles of the capital— 
as a naval and commercial station to the Eng- 
lish. From this position it will not be difticult 
to overawe the piratical faction in the Sultan’s 
councils; as no armament can well put to sea 
from the city without its being known at Labuan. 
Before the cession of the latter, Mr. Brooke had 
thought of destroying Bruné altogether, re- 
moving the capital to a new site, and placing 
one of the sons of Muda Hassim on the throne : 
but in many respects the policy now pursued is 
to be preferred. All the Malays have not the 
passive unwarlike habits of the inhabitants of 
Bruné: a large body of men with the deter- 
mination and decisive character marked in the 
following incident—if supported by the prestige 
of a regular government — would carve out 
work of no contemptible kind for their English 
civilizers.— 


“Sir William Hoste reported that he followed 
three prahus until the brig had shoaled the water to 
her own draught ; when he despatched the boats in 
pursuit, under Lieut. Norcock, which officer, having 
boarded them shortly after they had run on shore 
and been deserted by their crews, found them to be 
laden with rice and other products of the country, 
and no guns or arms of any kind below. Imagining, 
therefore, that they were trading vessels, he returned 
towards the Ringdove, upon which the crews imme- 
diately regained the prahus, and were again making 
off from the shore, when a second order from Sir 
William Hoste, despatched by another boat, directed 
Lieut. Norcock to bring one of the prahus to the 
brig, in order that the commer *>r n.'ght judge him- 
self of her character. Gne of the prahus was con- 
seque’ , taken possession of and biought alongside 
the Ringdove, the crew rowing it themselves, and 
havin, a guard over them of three marines and 





several searnen. On being made fast : 
brig, without any previous warning, the pj 

such it appears they were, though their arms had 
been skilfully concealed, suddenly rose and gj 
taneously with their krises flew upon the. nogen 
marines, and, before they could defend themse| 
one marine was killed,and two marines and a . 
severely wounded, they being all of the Rj 

crew then on board the prahu. The prahu was af 
this time under the quarter, and touching the mks 
of the brig; so close, indeed, that one of the pirates 
actually took his spear, and lunging it through the 
port of the Ringdove, mortally wounded the inadler 
and it was also reported, though I cannot ascertain 
exactly whether true or not, that the headman of th 
pirates, after killing the marine sentry dead with his 
krise, seized the musket as the man fell into the hold 
of the prahu, and fired it at the officers standi 
on the gangway. The pirates then cut the hawser 
adrift, and seizing their paddles made off for the 
shore. A desperate and well-planned maneuvre, jt 
must be admitted; and as it was at this time dark 
there would have been a probability of escape had 
not the boats of the brig been quickly manned and 
sentinchase. The prahu was overtaken and boarded 
in less than ten minutes, upon which the crew re. 
treated below, and with their long spears, through 
the bamboo flooring, made a desperate defence, and 
finally refusing all quarter, they were slain to a man 
and the prahu sunk by the gun of the pinnace.” ’ 


Nor are these ferocious bipeds the only trou- ; 


blesome enemies with which the Rajah has to 
contend. His influence is no doubt felt far 
beyond the boundaries of his own province; and 
evil doers in parts of which he has barely heard 
tremble for their safety. Pirate Malays and 
head-loving Dyaks have learned to respect his 
territories ; 
chieftain is still wroth at not being permitted 
to go out ar.i take a few heads to adorn his 
dwelling—lit, > more comes of it. The natives 
are gradually growing reconciled to the priva- 
tion. But, as « said, other and more intraet- 
able enemies are yet to be taught the sacredness 
of life. The Rajah’s subjects still disappear at 
times in a mysterious manner: and the follow- 
ing is offered as an example of these abstrac- 
tions—and of the account which is sometimes 
rendered of them.— 

“A male crocodile was caught this morning, mea- 
suring fifteen feet four inches in length; and it is 
astonishing how quiescent these animals are when 
taken, allowing their feet to be fastened over their 
back, and a strong lashing put round the mouth 
without any resistance, and then brought down, 
floated between two small canoes. When dragged 
out of the water to be killed, the monster only 
moved his tail gently backwards and forwards. Yet 
when hungry, it is evident that Le would attack both 
men and boats, for the bones of a poor fellow weie 
found in his stomach. It is probable that these cold- 
blooded reptiles digest their food very slowly, and 
that one meal, which is a gorge, lasts them for some 
time, as is the case with the larger serpents ; other- 
wise, if, like the dragon of old, he required a man ot 
maid for breakfast, the demand would be a heavy 
drain on a small population. The thigh and leg 
bones of the Malay were perfect, and the feet hal 
some portion of the flesh adhering to them, and 
were crushed into a roundish form, whilst the head 
was found separated at the joinings or processes. The 
poor man’s jacket and trowsers were also found, 
which enabled the relatives to recognise his remains, 
and, from his having been a fisherman, it was pr- 
bable that he was attacked whilst occupied with his 
lines. A Dyak of Sarambo, who was with him, mus 
have been carried off at the same time.” 

These “rajahs of the flood,” as the Borneons 
call them, are not particularly attached to dark 
dainties, but banquet upon Europeans 
equal gusto. This is one of the “ perils” of the 
latitude, and must be accepted by the adven- 
turers accerdingly. 

Capt. Mundy re d 
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wak,—and traces the career of Mr. 

to the meetings at Guildhall and 

For these various 

iculars, the reader must consult his narra- 

five. Asa concluding paragraph, we prefer to 

aote the gallant captain’s sailor-like estimate 
of Mr. Brooke’s career in Borneo.— 

«The astonishing fact of the inhabitants of the 
shole north-west coast of Borneo, extending from 
(ape Datu to Malludu Bay, being now so far weaned 
fom their savage habits as to insure the personal 
afety of any European who may be thrown by ship- 
greck or otherwise upon their shores, is the triumph 
yhich should ever stand the first amongst the many 
shich Mr. Brooke has achieved in that violent land; 
shilst the knowledge that he has individually been 


lish flag upon ‘Labuan,—gives a geolo- | 





the means of rescuing from a state of slavery between 
twenty and thirty of his own countrymen, and other | 
‘ects of his sovereign, who without the magic | 
influence of his name would to this day have been 
caning beneath the yoke of Bornean bondage, must 
ever be to him a source of unbounded gratification. 
In confirmation of the knowledge of the change in 





the state of affairs in this quarter, I will observe, that 
not long before Mr. Brooke left Sarawak, a large | 


” T American ship was totally wrecked on some of the | 
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shoals off the South Natunas; and as this disaster 
geeurred at the height of the violent monsoon, the 
boats immediately bore up for the Borneo coast, and, 
landing in safety, were provided by native boats, with 
which they crossed over to Singapore. Another 
benefit conferred on the commercial world by 
Mr. Brooke has been the success of the resolute 
efforts which he systematically carried on for the | 
suppression of piracy. I have already remarked, 
that no one can be surprised when he reads that 
pirates infest the Eastern Archipels,so, for, scanty 
our knowledge has hitherto beer pf that region, 
will the early circumnavigators ave frequently 
alluded to these rovers of the sea; but when we are 
informed that Dyak fleets of two hundred vessels, | 
mauned with four or five thousand men, were fre- | 
quently cruising off the province of Sarawak, carry- | 
ing desolation and destruction in every direction, and | 
atthe same time learnt that Illanun and Balanini | 
feets, even better organised, and equally great as to | 
numbers, were also ravaging the shores of every | 
peaceful tribe, and rendering the navigation of the | 
vas 80 perilous that no merchant vessel dare approach | 
within the limit of their cruising ground, we could 
sarcely credit this startling announcement. Yet so 
twas! From the many accounts of these pirate 
communities given by Mr. Brooke in various parts of 
lis journals, we are enabled to form an opinion of the 
nagnitude of their undertakings; and the subsequent 
operations of her Majesty’s squadron against them 
hare proved the coxrectness of Mr. Brooke’s judg- 
nent as to their intrepid character and savage nature. 
Wherefore the rendering the north-west coast of 
Bomeo a refuge for the shipwrecked of all nations, 
ud the suppression of piracy in the eastern seas, are 
Tut I consider the most prominent of the benefits 
wnferred on the civilised world by Mr. Brooke.” 

These are great services; and the speculative 
wader will add to the estimate of their value 
the “collateral good”’ to which they are neces- 
sarily allied,—the art, science, industry, polity, 
norals, in a word the civilization which is begin- 
mh germinate in that rich but long neglected 
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Three per Cent. Consols. By James Van 
Sommer. Smith, Elder & Co. 





Br way of originality, we were beginning to 
wy that the Three mo Cents. are the nor of | 
country, when we remembered that some | 
one had been before us. Here we have a re- | 
ester of all the beats of the pulse from 1793 to | 
1847, with one 
“count of the external circumstances affecting 
nerves, with the medicines administered, on 
Opposite one. That dreadful she-doctor, 
who takes no fee except what she 


year on each page,—and a little | second event ‘affe..-2 
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gets by the sale of her medicines on the “ advice 
gratis’ system—steps in from time to time with 
a haustus statim sumendus which divides the 
men of the Stock Exchange into pairs,—one of 
whom would stop the clock if he could, while 
the other would make it gallop. 

The fluctuations of consols are registered to 
the eye by the several rises and falls being 
imitated on ruled lines, each of which repre- 
sents one price. The months are not subdivided 
into days,—so that the minor details are not 
given. This is convenient, as the general history 
is better preserved, and we are saved from the 
momentary effects of all the cock-and-bull—we 
mean bear-and-bull—stories which meteorize 
in the money atmosphere. 

The look of this medley of ups and downs 
gave us anidea which we will venture to say has 
not struck Mr. Van Sommer and others :—we 
should very much like to hearthem played on the 
trombone. The successions of unequal jerks— 
now short and rapid, now with a long and 
sudden stretch of the arm, succeeded by a few 
more jerks at its utmost length, and a quick 
recovery of the former position, which are so 
visible in the use of that instrument—are here 
perfectly imitated. An easy convention asto the 
meaning of the symbols would, we are satisfied, 
enable any one who is used to it to play the his- 
tory of the last war much better than the Battle 
of Prague is performed on the pianoforte. We 
claim copyright in this hint. If any musician 
should steal a bass from it, he will hear from 
our solicitor. 

Matters thus represented to the eye, oculis 
subjecta fidelibus, give lessons which statistical 
tables are much slower about. Let us take the 
year 1815 as an instance. According to Pro- 
fessor Creasy, who separates from all the rest 


| the six great battles of the world, Waterloo is 


notin the number,—probably because he thinks 
that no imaginable event of the day would have 
altered that of the war. The opinion of the 
Stock Exchange coincides with his. The year 
and Napoleon began their march (if it be not 
too bad to say so) together,—the former upon 
April, the latter upon Paris; and the Three per 
Cents. began theirs from 64 to 50, at a more 
rapid rate than either. But by the 25th of the 
month, the treaty between the four powers was 
completed,—and the consols turned quietly 
about, and proceeded to retrace their steps. 
The news of the victory—so decisive in a 
military point of view, and so early known to 
merit that character—did not more than re- 
cover the depression caused by the rumours of 
the previous days; and the funds were lower in 
July, August, and September than they had 
been in April and May.—The historian should 
have these tables before him. 

The eventful month of November 1847 is 
marked by a tabular phenomenon which occurs 
only once throughout the book. It is the ne- 
cessity of giving three times the usual space to 
the month to exhibit the fluctuations in the 
usual detail. In the preceding month, consols 
had touched 783,—never having been so low 
since March 1831, when Lord John Russell 
introduced the Reform Bill into the House of 
Commons. 

At the end of the book is a short table of 
dates, explanatory, we suppose, of the matters 
which principally affected the funds. 
location is curious. Next to the battle of 
Waterloo comes—‘“ 1830, Nov. 9th, William 
the Fourth declines going to the Lord Mayor's 
dinner.” And truly enough we find that the 
the national pulse more 
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than the immediate expectation of the first one | 


way, or its arrival the other. Accordi..zly, to 
the question “‘ When did the hero of V’aterloo 
produce his greatest effect upon the Three per 


| 


Cents?’ the answer must be, “‘ Not at Water- 
loo.” 

Mr. Van Sommer’s part in this performance 
is very simple for a person in his position,—and 
he has done it well. We regret that the price 
of corn was not entered in the same lines, on 
another scale. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

Ovr labours under this head are a species of 
literary stone-breaking, to keep the highways to 
Parnassus in repair. Among the rubbish-heaps 
that it is also our duty to clear, this week, from 
the poetical highway, we have, in the sanguine 
spirit of treasure-seekers, made an almost fruit- 
less search for precious stones. Pebbles we 
have found, of all shapes, sizes and hues— 
“black, white and gray,”—some round and 
polished so as to delude us for a moment into 
the belief that we had come upon a gem. This 
is the most painful accident of our toils—adding 
the annoyance of a momentary deception of 
our senses to the pain of the permanent disap- 
pointment of our sensibilities. In the world of 
poetry less than in any other world can glitter 
supply the place of gold. Not all the skill of the 
lapidary-rhymester can polish a common pebble 
into a true poetic jewel. We can do nothing, then, 
with most of what is now before us but pile up 
the verse-heaps by the literary wayside, as a 
warning to—as well as for the convenience of— 
those who are lawfully journeying to the Temple 
of the Muses. 

Jephtheginia, by Edward Farr, is an ingenious 
effort to spin a lengthy drama out of the story 
of Jephthah and his daughter; the style and 
character of the whole resembling one of the 
“Scripture stories for young children” done into 
blank verse—and done very badly. The author 
says it is the fruit of “early years and leisure 
hours.” The “early years” we should have as- 
sumed; the “leisure hours” required to be stated. 
The former plea—as we have again and again 
shown in similar cases—is of no use to the writer 
in the court of criticism; the latter makes the 
case worse against him. The value of this 
gentleman’s leisure hours, as he employs them, 
will be best understood by a specimen, which 
will suggest the quality at once of the polemics 
and of the poetry.— 

What! bound to sin because thou hast been rash ? 

Jephthah, it can, and must! thou art not bound. 

So then, if I do say that 1 will do 

Something which I do discover afterwards 

To be a crime, I must perform the deed 

Because I said it. Foolish reasoning, 

Which e’en a puling infant may refute! 

It is our duty, when convinced of error, 

To humble us, and to recall our words. 

Oh, thine would be a monstrous doctrine if 

It were established ! 

We believe this will be enough. The passage 
is chosen rather than another because it contains 
an argument applicable to the writer’s own case. 
Whatever pledges he may have given to poetry, 
let us entreat him not to hold himself bound by 
them—but, convinced of his error, to retrace 
his steps. ‘For what is reason given?” he 
says himself, very pertinently—though neither 
poetically nor grammatically. ‘That when our 
tongues doth err we may repent, nor do a 
further wrong.” 

Mr. Ragg’s own name might supply an 
adjective descriptive of the school of poetry to 
which belongs his Scenes and Sketches of Life 
and Nature, consisting of ‘ Edgbaston’ and other 
poems. His poetry is of the ragged school, that 
affects poverty of language—and in his indi- 
vidual instance achieves poverty of thought. 
This is the mistake that imitates the Wordsworth 
form and thinks it is the Wordsworth inspiration. 
The writer is of the class which would seek the 
prophecy in the mantle and the wisdom in the 
wig. They cannot see that even rags may be 
worn “ with a difference.” Because the mental 
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dignity of a noble beggar shows through his 
very tatters and makes them picturesque, they 
fancy the tatters are the quality. Because 
Diogenes looked grand in his tub, they think 
that they in a tub would look like Diogenes. 
The world, while it admits exceptions, insists 
upon its rules. Rags are not a commodity, nor 
a tub a dignified residence. Genius, like 
beauty, may wear any garment it pleases. The 
Grecian Venus may venture on eccentricities of 
costume which the Venus of the Hottentots had 
best avoid ; and Mr. Wordsworth may do many 
things which Mr. Ragg must not. 

Mr. Henry R. Pattenson is not of Mr. Ragg’s 
school. His title of Ambition has suggested 
the character of his style. Mr. Pattenson is of 
the ambitious school,—and works for his object 
with metaphor and trope. His tinsel is worn, 
like Mr. Ragg’s tatters, over poverty of thought. 
Like many other ambitious writers, Mr. Patten- 
son has not paused to reduce his metaphors to 
order. They generally want drilling—and are 
sometimes in positive rebellion on his page. 
Neither is he well served by his metres; and 

reat advantage is in other respects taken of his 
a What does he mean, for instance, by the 
following— 


No grander scheme did ever man transcend— 
No nobler purpose, no more righteous end. ? 


And how does he scan the first of the following 


lines as a heroic verse— 
To witness his great transfiguration, 
And show the glory unto every nation. ? 


Mr. Mant, the author of Reginald Vere has 
mistaken his vocation :—-his book is one of Mr. 
G. P. R. James’s novels twisted into rhyme and 
ys with Puseyism. The writer has a facility 
that is often melody—and looks at times like 
owe & but the real amount of antiquarian and 

istoric lore in this volume, and his able deli- 
neation of the characteristics of the time of the 
contest between the Royalists and Puritans, are 
subjected to a grievous process of dilutéen by 
their reduction into verse. Really, the jingling 
mania is as strong in our day as if this were 
not emphatically the day in which no one will 
listen to it. 

Sifting our heaps, we come at length on 
what seems at least a pretty-looking stone— 
and turns out to be at least a bit of spar. 
Mr. Robert Ferguson, the author of Zhe Shadow 
of the Pyramid, is one of the many whowrite 


gentlemanly” poetry—full of good taste and | 


classic feeling —yet fall short of being poets. His 
volume is a collection of Sonnets written uncon- 
nectedly during a recent visit to Egypt, and 
now gathered into aseries for publication. The 
connexion and sequence are, therefore, not 
offered as perfect. Neither is there anything 
articularly new in the views reflected by Mr. 
erguson’s verse: but the characteristics of 

Egypt—confined to that portion comprehended 
in the district around Cairo—are truly enough 
rendered, and occasionally with picturesque 
effect. The structure of the verse, too, is 
accurate—and the language of its art is suffi- 
ciently graceful. The sonnets waft us along, 
with a smooth, elegant flow of thought and 
diction—past the majestic Nile —the eternal 
pyramids — the immemorial tombs; weaving 
together ancient and modern associations in a 
manner agreeably suggestive. Take a couple 
of examples :— 

Untamed and haughty, dashing proudly past, 

Behold the Bedouin on his gallant steed! 

And mark the pledge to Ishmael and his seed, 

How through all cl it doth changeless last ! 

Turn to the Turk, the tyrant of to-day: 

No word of promise holds his kingdom fast ! 

See! how he sleeps the strength of life away, 

Till from his hands the sceptre shall be cast. 

It seems a pleasant life to sit and think, 


Where thoughts are dreams, to let the fancy feed 
n variegated reveries, and drink* 











* The Arabic expression for smoking signifies “drinking 
tobacco.” 





The soothing perfume of the fragrant weed, 

Till from his slumbers he awakes to find 

That all men have not slept—and he is left behind. 
And the following on the Memlooks.— 

Beneath, their tombs are scattered, light and gay, 

Unlike the grim old tombs around them spread— 

Too gay, methinks, for mansions of the dead, 

Too frail—for see them crumbling day by day! 

Like Nature’s bright creations, overhead 

Their tapering stems the minarets display; 

Like hers, untouch’d their stony leaves are shed, 

Nor hand of Man restores them in decay. 

Pause in their silent streets—No footstep breaks 

The stillness where these grim old warriors sleep, 

Never Muezzin from his watch-tower steep 

With pious call the hour of slumber wakes— 

No lingering mourner loves to watch and weep 

Around—No heart is heavy for their sakes! 


Theoria (by Digby P. Starkey) is a title to 


explain which we must draw on the author's | 


Preface. ‘ Theoria is a term derived from the 
Greek philosophy, and has been adopted by a 
modern essayist of considerable ability to denote 
the operation of the faculty by which we re- 
ceive the moral impressions of beauty.’’—This 
faculty Mr. Starkey evidently possesses in a 
high degree. The faculty of imparting those 
impressions is not necessarily the same ;—but 
Mr. Starkey has at any rate a power of very 
picturesque presentment. 
the Pen’ we may give a passage or two to indi- 
cate his manner.— 
Sing of the soul of nervous fire, 
Gnawed by the vulture of desire, 
Gasping for pleasure’s finger tip 
To cool its agony of lip,— 
Close cooped within the iron bars 
Through which it graspeth at the stars, 
Or any great and glorious thing 
Beyond the flight of sordid wing ;— 
Sing of that soul, thus overwrought, 
A prey to suicidal thought, 
Plucking at last its sword, the pen, 
From forth its own most vital vein, 
To ply the blood-stained weapon then 
*Mongst men. 
* * 
Drive, drive the pen along 
In something—tale or song ; 
No matter, so we cast 
A wet page o’er thie last, 
And enter in our score 
One mouthful earned the more. 
There's silence in the house—I'm free, 
Dear heart! to work for such as thee. 
Hie to thy bed, beloved one,— 
Dark as it was, the day is done; 
Thy throbbing temples need repose, 
F’en penury hath eyes to close ; 
Suffice it now ‘tis nine to wake— 
All labour’s sweetened for thy sake. 
And thus with prayers he sendeth her to rest, 
To write of cheer, with trouble at his breast, 
While the goose-quill striveth and straineth away 
Over the paper, 
Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours that man calls night—and genius day. 


‘Calypsis’ is a lyric of curious character— 
wherein Mr. Starkey mingles geology, botany, 
and modern political economy in an allegory 
marvellously confused, yet containing fine bits. 
There is much of imagination in his picture 
when—as the guiding notes, very necessarily, 
explain—-“ the poet findeth himself in the heart 
of the earth.”— 

Medreamed in travelling further, that I came 
To an abyss of stone. A monstrous weight 
Of mountain scemed to press the solid rock 
Out into layers. And the ocean-stream 
Rocked overhead in grim serenity, 
Like a lone mourner o’er a buried corpse. 
What there might be above, I could not see, 
But things that looked as stars were glimmering there, 
Dim in the twilight of the incumbent green. 
Within the vault, full as it was of stone, 
There was a suffocating sense of weight, 
An airless, gasping, agonizing stress, 
As if the grave would cranch the bones of life, 
Ilad it but room to ope itsjaws. But I 
Saw—and yet lived. 

And silence brooded there, 
Throned upon adamant, save when there came 
The rumbling of the earthquake’s chariot-wheels 
On some still deeper causeway, faint—then near— 
Thundering in furious haste along,—and then 
Faint, hurried off to some invisible goal 
Through galleries unknown. 

And darkness reigned 

Cimmerian, with its sightless sockets strained, 
Light’s sepulchres, disc late for food, 
Yet still unfed, save when a lurid spark 
Shot into its recesses, passing through 
With haste, just tremulously gleaming on 
Some dim Pyrites it discovered there, 





From ‘ The Song of 


Then forth again in dread, lest it shouldbe == = ~ 
Devoured alive in such tremendous 
And all was still as death, as well as dark, 
And silent. Only now and then there stirred 
A thrill—a throb—a something not quite rest, 
Yet scarcely motion. "Twas as if a thought 
Was cast by God an instant on that place, 


And passed. 

But there was feeling—and I felt 
Things like the images of things that were ;— 
The same—yet not the same. Life, lifeless now, 
Yet life-like :—shape and place identical, 
But nature changed: the change from life to death, 
There were the lordly ferns, with fronds dispread 
As I had seen them in the tropical sky. y 
There were the leaves, with every fibrous nerve 
Distinct—yet dead : and there’columnar reeds 
Of Calamite, now hard as the basalt 
To which my fancy liked them at the first. 
And huge Stigmarie—Cactezx, whose stalks 
Of bulk preadamite and wonderful 
Shot blackly into blocks of solid stone, 
Without a leaflet crushed ; as if their air 
Were adamant. Life, too, was there, or had 
Been there. The Megalichthys, with its tusk, 
Almost a reptile, as it might be now, 
Lurked in the rock, to seize its rocky prey ;— 
With shelly things—the Ammopite, beside 
The Pecten, and the graceful Nautilus. 
It was the shadow of a world of light— 
The complement of nature. 


Of graceful melody and felicitous expression 
| examples abound.—- 
| Through many a glade the maiden moon pursued the mid. 
| night hours— 
| In a a lawn the enamoured dew fell back amidst its 
} owers ; 
| The forests whispered on their hills, and the mighty moun- 
| tains rose 
Like silent altars under heaven, in eloquent repose, 


And the pebbly brook told o’er and o’er its wandering 
from its source, 
And questioned every stone it met of its yet untravelled 
course ; 
And * it murmured through the dell, it listened—for it 
rd 





ea 
An answer from the rock, how soft! responding word for 
word. 


And again :— 

A nightingale’s lone note arose—but trembled in the 
ether, 

So slender was the thread that hung silence and song 
together. 

| € The Briton’s Fatherland’ is a sort of rhyming 

| lesson on geography : in which the author, after 

| apparently naming as many countries as he can 

| think of in his inquiry after the “ Briton’s Father- 

| land,” finally settles the query to his own satis 

| faction as follows :— 

The world ’s his giant fatherland. 


| His head is Europe—arm and hand 
| Grasp Africa—America : 
| 
| 





Ilis feet are Asia—Australia. 
Catawba River, and other Poems, by J. Stein- 

fort Kidney, is a volume of true poetry from the 
| Far West: but having the fault, which we have 
| again and again urged against American poetry, 

that it gives no reflection of the West. It is 

full of the beauty of landscape poetry: but 
| the landscapes render none of the peculiar fea 

tures of the particular region. It has on it the 
| freshness of mountains and rivers and forests; 
—but tells not especially of the mountains and 
rivers and forests of the clime which seems 
lift up its giant voice 

With the large utterance of the early gods. 

The first poem, ‘Catawba River,’ gives a 
cession of word-pictures reminding us of ¢ 
| own Creswick and Lee.— 


O, in that nest woven with gentle hues 
Thy trembling life all feebly is begun :— 
Child of the sunny showers and nightly dews! 
From such a home thy devious race thou'lt run; 
Like all things else upon the earth, 
The purest at thy place of birth. 


In powerless loveli thou est to lay, 
Like many a darling one—so softly moving : 
Unable yet with any joy to play, 
Yet all the fitter for the gazer’s loving : 
Untaught, as yet a little while, 
Conscious of happy life, to smile. 


Now sleeping half the time beneath the grass, 
Then, rounded to a pool, gemming the green: 
Thus anxiously thy sober life doth pass; 
Still sadly beautiful where thou art seen : 
As yet in many doubts immured, 
Whether thy being is assured. 
* * * 





* 

Loving and joyous with thy crowding hopes, 
Thou’rt pressing closely now thy loving banks; 

Then with still rapture sliding o’er the slopes: 
Now murmuring softly thy content and thanks; 
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f foamy white 
Ties wih 8 povaness of delight. 
Laughing in eenn 88 ; ig 


loomy swamps the black pools lie, 
Tha ied wi oon of feathery cypress trees ; 
thither wading from the cheerful sky, 
Lap th’ uneasy presence of the breeze, 
And lars to the Ralls of Death ; 
Where never stirs a living breath. 


ning pond, each cone-like base 
And in ee Its image from below ;— 
~~ trunks shooting toward heaven's brighter face ; 
= other selves down into darkness go : 
And all is, like a picture, still :— i 
Fixed thus beneath the Master's will. 


The rhymeless music of the following lyric is 
yild and beautiful.— 


Come in the Moonlight. 
Come in the moonlight—come in the cold. 
Snow-covered the earth, 
Yet O, how inviting! 
Come—O come ! 
Come, ye sad lovers, friends who have parted, 
Lonely and desolate, 
‘All heavy-hearted ones, 
Come—O come ! 


Come to the beauty of frost, in the silence. 
Cares may be loosened, 

Loves be forgotten,— 

Come—O come ! 


Deep is the sky ;—pearl of the morning, 
Rose of the twilight, 

Lost in its blueness. 

Come—O come ! 


Look up and shudder ; see the lone moon 
Like a sad cherub 
Passing the clouds. 

come ! 


Lo: she is weeping :—tears in the heaven 
Twinkle and tremble. 

Tenderest sister! 

Come—O come ! 


Keen is the air !—keener the sparkles 
Sprinkling the snow-drift, 

Glancing and glittering. 

Come—O come! 

Look to the earth,—from earth to her sister. 
See which is brightest ! 

Both white as the angels! 

Come—O come ! 


Robed in the purity heaven hath sent her, 
Gone are the guilt-stains— 

Drowned in the holiness. 

Come—O come ! 

Grief hath no wailing ;—Rapture is silent. 
Colder and purer 

Freezes the spirit. 

Come—O come ! 

We add an example or two of the felicitous 
ad occasionally gem-like thoughts which are 
sattered over Mr. Kidney’s page.— 

And covld they call thee cold, thou angel one, 

Because thy spirit ne’er was bared to us ; 
But, like the new moon dark among the stars, 
Shone to some other world, but not to this, 

Save in the palest outline of her form, 
Her brightness turning to the holy sky! 
Or wert thou but the more the heavenly guest, 
Because thy heart and soul found each their love— 
The human on the breast of the divine ? 

Ohappy one! I hear thy glad voice flinging 

Its cheerfulness, like sunshine, all around. 

‘Tis not thy voice !—it is thy heart is ringing 

Its silvery peals, that joy may all abound ; 
And scattering the sweet contagion of the sound. 

And from thy presence only, there is springing 

A sweetness [ can hear,—a ceaseless tone, 

Alike that happy, universal singing 

At noon of summer's day that reigns alone :— 
The music of still life, when every noise hath flown. 


With a simple trust in editorial benevolence 
that cannot surely know the trials and irritations 
wvhich that is exposed, the poet asks of the 
Atheneum especially to send him word to the 

ill Mountains whether it would advise 

publication of these poems in England. 
Vewill not take upon ourselves to give any 
uch advice :—but Mr. Kidney willsee that we, 
wvertheless, welcome his volume. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Henpecked Husband. By the Author of ‘The 
P's Wife’ 3 vols. Whether a novel which must 
tke terror into the breast of every single man who 
"ais it be or be not a boon to society is a nice ques- 
none which, perhaps, had best be left for the con- 
of the “ SingleWomen of England.” That 





such must be the effect of this tale is next toa mathe- 
matical certainty. The melancholy estate of the fly 
within the spider's web—the awful predicament of 
the Dead-Alive shut up within the Iron Shroud of 
hideous memory—are hardly worse to contemplate 
than the sufferings of Mark Chetwode, the hero of 
this long-drawn petty tragedy. From the first page 
we perceive his doom to be inevitable. The good, 
generous, shy man must needs be given up for lost 
from the moment when the scheming mother of two 
unmarried daughters crosses the threshold of the 
drowsy old mansion in Hill Street where he dwells 
with his mother and his maiden sister. A more for- 
midable Bachelor-Trapper has not been presented in 
fiction than Mrs. Dering. As self-seeking in forcing 
forward her own interests as Mrs. Falcon the rapa- 
cious and audacious, Mrs. Dering is much more 
delicate in her advances—more steady in her pursuit 
of advantages, great, middle-sized and small. Her 
maneeuvring spirit has the elephantine faculty of 
moving mountains or picking up pins. There seem 
neither beginning, middle, nor end to her encroach- 
ments; and from the moment when we saw her cast 
her net we gave up the fish, not as simply caught,— 
but also as cooked, eaten, and digested! We must 
give high praise, too, to Theresa the Husband-Tamer; 
to whose assumption and imperiousness the happi- 
ness of “the Henpecked Man” slowly but surely 
falls victim. It required nice art on the part of the 
author torescue her from utter detestation,—so steady 
and systematic are the devices by which she practises 
upon the free will and fondness of poor Mark ; 
nevertheless, a certain fascination is thrown around 
her which does not excuse her, yet prevents us from 
turning away with utter aversion. It redeems her 
husband, too, in some measure from the contempt 
with which we must otherwise have regarded his 
placability. Another character of the drama, 
Aunt Bellingham, is worthy of Miss Ferriar. Her 
mischievous, eccentric bluntness has an uncomfort- 
able reality, entitling her to pair off with the Scotch 
novelist’s Uncle Adam and one or two of her man- 
aging elderly ladies whose names have escaped us. 
Lastly, the novel contains more than one incidental 
remark instinct with fine observation as well as healthy 
feeling. But that we fear that public interest in its 
class is exhausted, we should predict for it a wide and 
well-deserved popularity. 

The Russian Sketch-Book. By Ivan Golovine, 
author of * Russia under the Emperor Nicholas.’— 
Living, as we do, within distant view of the close of 
one momentous period of European history and at the 
commencement of another, it is inevitable that we 
should become somewhat weary of changes rung on 
familiar subjects, and curious to study the new com- 
binations which may arise. Who, for instance, has 
not heard enough of the Peninsular Waras a topic? 
There has been in another set of books a sufficiency 
concerning Austrian satisfaction under its paternal 
government—even if recent events did not make a 
change of note necessary by proving Mrs. Trollope’s 
“one spot of firm ground” to be, like every other 
inch of earth, liable to up-heavings under a peculiar 
configuration of the planets. Again: we have been 
tired, for a long time, of anti-Jesuit anathemas; be- 
lieving the race of criers per receipt to be as numerous 
as that of criers according to conscience—and holding 
ours to be days when conviction, knowledge and 
charity are alike necessary to the very humblest 
person who pretends to influence public opinion. 
Lastly : ere we opened this ‘ Russian Sketch- Book’ 
we could have rehearsed what it must contain ;—illus- 
trations of espionage, tyranny, corruption,—pictures 
of emasculated nobles and infuriated serfs, angelic 
Poles, diabolical Muscovites, &c. The pages perform 
to the utmost every promise which we could have made 
for them. No more need be said, therefore, in their 
praise or dispraise. 

An Account of the Aurora Borealis seen near Cam- 
bridge, October 24, 1837. By J. H. Morgan and J.T. 
Barber.—Thisaccount hasa dozen descriptive coloured 
plates, very well executed—but showing phenomena 
of much more definite boundary than usual. If they 
be ’accurate, the appearances must have been most 
singular. All the accounts given in our columns 
and elsewhere are added,—so that the work is com- 
plete. Descriptions of the Aurore of March 19 
preceding and of September 21, 1846, as seen at 
Cambridge, are also given. 





Thankfulness: a Narrative, comprising Passages 
from the Diary of the Rev. Allan Temple. By the 
Author of ‘Records of a Good Man’s Life. There 
is hardly a noun and its epithet which we like better 
than “Cheerful Faith” preached by the Poet as his 
creed. Therefore, without entering into such matters 
of dogma as it is the Rev. Mr. Tayler’s express voca- 
tion to discuss, we recommend the argument of his 
narrative. It is pushed, however, somewhat to the 
verge of such quietism as amounts to almost the 
palsy of natural feelings and affections. Exultation 
and resignation belong to two separate states of 
fortune. Only Fanaticism could try to persuade 
a captive in Spielberg that he was in a better place 
there than on some free hiil side or in busy haunt 
of courageous men, Thus much “to keep the 
balance true’’—Truth being seldom more unfairly 
handled than in cases where tales are written on 
texts. So often, however, as Mr. Tayler escapes 
from a direct laying down of the law, to vary 
his homily by the introduction of lighter and more 
episodical matter, he writes agreeably and describes 
with the gusto of one to whom objects are distinctly 
present. The Diary refers to the past century: and 
the visit to the old Catholic mansion, with its hiding- 
places where a fugitive kinsman of the clergyman’s 
wife had found a retreat, may be justly cited as an 
example of the pictorial power which we have been 
recognizing. Mr. Tayler, too, is generally happy 
in his delineation of female character ;—though, 
perhaps, erring on the side of super-sweetness. 
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Tyas's Popular Fiowers, First and Second Series, fc. 6s. 6d. each, el. 
Tyas’s Sentiments of Flowers, royal 32mo. 6s. cl. 
Tyas’s Favourite Field Flowers, 12 coloured plates, fc. 7s. 6d. cl. 

ise’s Law of Riots and Unlawful Assemblies, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Williams's (C. J. B.) Principles of Medicine, 2nd ed. 8vo, 14s. cl. 
Young’s (Dr.) Outlines of History of Ireland for Schools, 18mo. 2s, 6d. 





LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 
At the meeting of the Dublin Royal Academy, 
on March 17th, Dr. Robinson gave an account of 
the present condition of Lord Rosse’s telescope. 
Dr. Robinson found that the speculum (whose 
figure, as he had formerly stated, was not quite 
perfect), as well as a duplicate one, had been 
polished by the workmen; and as he apprehended 
no difficulty in the process, it was repeated. An 
unexpected difficulty, however, occurred, which 
made much delay, till Lord Rosse discovered the 
cause. ‘The success of the operation requires that it 
be performed at the temperature 55°. In winter 
this must be obtained by artificial heat, —which, 
however, increases the dryness of the air, so that the 
polishing material cannot be kept on the speculum. 
In this case the surface is untrue, and gives a con- 
fused image. This was verified by the hygrometer, 
and remedied by a jet of steam so regulated as to 
keep the air saturated with moisture. The result 
was immediate; and at the first trial the speculum 
acted so well that it was unnecessary to try any fur- 
ther experiments. Three additions had been made 
to the telescope :—1. The movement in right ascen- 
sion is given from the ground by machinery intended 
to be connected with a clock movement which is in 
progress. 2. To obviate the difficulty of finding 
objects, an eye-piece of large field and peculiar con- 
struction is connected with a slide, so that it can be 
replaced by the usual one in an instant. It magnifies 
208 times, and employs nearly four feet of the spe- 
culum, the same as Herschel’s 40-feet; thus giving 
the power of trying what that instrument might show. 
3. The micrometer is peculiar,—a plate of parallel 
glass, with a position circle attached. Light admitted 
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at its edge cannot escape at the parallel surfaces, 
except they be scratched, and a scale of equal parts 
engraved on one of them with a diamond—luminous 
in a field absolutely black. The exceedingly un- 
favourable state of the weather subsequently pre- 
vented much from being done; in fact, there was but 
one good night, the 1!th ult. In the moon he ob- 
served the large flat bottom of the crater covered 
with fragments, and satisfied himself that one of the 
bright stripes, which have been often discussed, had 
no visible elevation above the general surface. In 
the belts of Jupiter, streaks like those of Pyrrhus’s 
cloud were seen; and the fading of their brown 
colour towards the edge is evidence that they are 
seen through a considerable and imperfectly trans- 
parent atmosphere. A similar shade in the polar 
regions, where little cloud is to be expected, seems 
to indicate that the brighter bands are cloudy regions, 
and the more dusky show the body of the planet. 
Several nebule were examined,—and, as formerly, 
all were resolved. That of Orion is most remarkable. 
Even before the mirror was perfect, and in bad nights, 
that part of it which presents the strange flocculent 
appearance described by Sir John Herschel is seen 
to be composed of stars, with the lowest power, 360. 
But Dr. Robinson’s eye required 830 to bring out 
the smaller stars, amongst which these are scattered. 
Having seen them, and known the easiest parts, they 
were seen with the 3-feet and 500. Dr. Robinson 
has seen a recent notice in which this nebula is said 
to have been resolved by the observers of Harvard 
University, U.S., with a Munich achromatic of from 
15 to 16 inches’ aperture. He has often seen it with 
Mr. Cooper's of 13°5, a difference easily to be allowed 
for, but never saw any trace of resolution. He does 
not in the least dispute the observation; for a precise 
knowledge of the place (which Dr. Nichol had men- 
tioned) with a purer atmosphere and sharper eyes 
than his are sufficient to account for it; but he can- 
not refrain from remarking that the epithet “incom- 
parable,” which they apply to their telescope, would 
be less extravagant if—in addition to the two stars 
of the trapezium which were discovered by the tele- 
scopes of Dorpat and Kensington—they had seen 
the other two which the 6-feet showed at the first 
glance, after its polish was completed. Another 
interesting object is the planetary nebula, h. 464, 
situated in the splendid cluster, Messier, 46, and pro- 
bably a part of it. It isa disc of small stars uni- 
formly distributed and surrounded by the larger. 
Messier, 64, is a singular modification of the annular 
form seen obliquely. The opening seems black as 
ink, and at its margin is one of those interior clusters 
of bright stars so often noticed before. But the most 
remarkable nebular arrangement which this instru- 
ment has revealed is that where the stars are grouped 
in spirals. Lord Rosse described one of them (Mes- 
sier, 51) in the year 1845; and Dr. Robinson found 
four others on the 11th, of which he exhibited draw- 
ings, h. 604 (seen by Herschel as a bi-central nebula), 
Messier, 99, in which the centre is a cluster of stars. 
Messier, 97, looks with the tinding eye-piece like a 
figure of eight; but the higher powers show star 
spirals related to two centres, appearing like stars 
with dark spaces round them,—though probably 
high powers in a fine night would prove them to be 
clusters. Another fact deserves to be noted, from 
its bearing on Struve’s ‘ Etudes d’Astronomie Stel- 
laire.’ In that admirable book, among other curious 
matters, he infers that the 18-inch telescope of 
Herschel penetrated into space only one-third of 
what was due to its optical power. He explains this 
hy supposing the heavenly spaces imperfectly trans- 
parent. In computing the limit, however, he assumes 
that the Milky Way is in its greatest extent “ unfa- 
thomable by the telescope.” Dr. Robinson, how- 
ever, chanced to observe it when it is deepest at 6-4, 
and is certain that its remotest stars were very far 
indeed within the limit of the 6-feet, and very much 
larger than those of the nebula of Orion. 








THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


THE numerous publishing Societies which have 
sprung up of late years to supply a defect that had 
been very strongly felt—namely, the want of some 
means of printing works which it was desirable 
to have given to the press, but which were not of 
a nature to make the printing of them a matter of 





profitable speculation — have hitherto regarded 
strictly the rule of not interfering with the trading 
rights of publishers—not availing themselves of the 
advantages afforded by their subscribed capital for 
the purpose of bringing out books the publication of 
which fell within the legitimate province of the regu- 
lar bookseller. As it appears, however, from the 
list of works announced by the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory Society that this rule is not to be acted on by 
them, it is fair to conclude that the thirty or forty 
Archbishops and Bishops who figure as its patrons 
and vice-patrons have either not had their attention 
called to the subject,—or have considered that if the 
Ecclesiastical History Society possesses advantages 
over the general body of publishers which enable it 
to present to the reading world better editions of the 
works of the best Ecclesiastical Historians than any 
amount of mere capital can produce, it is its duty 
to violate the general principle for the sake of the 
advantage which historical literature would derive 
from such a proceeding.—If the line of conduct 
adopted by the Council is to be defended upon this 
ground, it remains to inquire how far the first book 
published by the Society offers any such advantage. 

The value of the different works illustrative of 
the History of our Church for which we are in- 
debted to the zeal, industry and learning of Strype 
will not be disputed: but his warmest admirers 
have long felt how much that value would be in- 
creased by the careful supervision of acompetent editor. 
In short, a revised edition has long been called for. 
When, therefore, the Ecclesiastical History Society 
announced their intention of bring out a new edition 
of Strype “ with a large mass of MS. matter never 
before published,” it was expected that the deside- 
ratum was about to be effectually supplied.—_The 
appearance of the first volume has shown that this 
expectation was to be disappointed. 

This is clearly demonstrated in a series of very 
pungent ‘ Remarks on the first volume of Strype’s 
Life of Archbishop Cranmer recently published by 
the Ecclesiastical History Society,’ addressed in the 
first instance to the Editor of the British Magazine, 
and since reprinted by the author, the Rey. 8. R. 
Maitland, as a separate pamphlet. From this pam- 
phlet we shall content ourselves with the following 
extract ; which we recommend to the serious atten- 
tion of those members of the Episcopate who have 
thought proper to give the Society the benefit of 
their names as patrons,—in order that they may in 
addition give the Council the benefit of their sug- 
gestions, and the members that of their influence 
towards the attainment of a more careful editorial 
superintendence of the works issued under their 
sanction.— 

** The Ecclesiastical History Society has,” says Mr. Mait- 
land, ** recently published a first volume of Strype’s Memo- 
rials of Cranmer. I do not know exactly how long it has 
been out; but I have only heard of its existence within 
these few days. As Iam not a member of the Society, it is 
not particularly my duty to criticise the manner in which 
its work is done; though, of course, I have the right, which 
every one has, to express an opinion of a published book, 
especially one ushered into the world with so much promise 
and such a frontispiece of patronage. I do not, however, 
know that I should have exercised this right, or thought 
myself called upon to trouble you with any remarks on the 
volume, but for a statement which the editor has thought 
fit to make in his preface. He says, ‘The documents, con- 
tained in the edition of a.p. 1694 have also been verified, 
as far as it has been possible, and more correct references 
added, wherever it appeared needful.’—p. viii. 

** Of course, I do not pretend to say what it might be 
possible or impossible for the editor to do; but it is certain 
that among the documents contained in the edition of 
A.D. 1694, many of the most important and interesting are 
those which Strype obtained from Archbishop Cranmer’s 
own Register. Indeed it must be obvious to every one pos- 
sessing the least knowledge of the subject, that in editing 
Strype’s Life of Cranmer that Register was before, and 
above, all other sources of information to be consulted— 
and this, not only because Strype makes so many extracts 
from it, and references to it, but because the documents 
and matters of history which he derived from it form the 
most important and best authenticated part of his work. In 
fact, the Memorials, deprived of what they owe to the Re- 
gister, would be lamentably diminished in bulk, and still 
more in value; and to edit them without reference to that 
volume is like omitting the part of Hamlet, a thing not to 
be excused unless it has been done by ‘ particular desire’ of 
the patrons, vice-patrons, council, and subscribers. Add 
to this the notorious laxity and inaccuracy with which 
Strype made his extracts, and it will be obvious that the 
revision and verification of those parts of the work were 
among the most important and obvious duties of an editor. 

**It is equally certain that the editor has done nothing of 
the kind ; and indeed it is but justice to him to say so; for 
to have looked at the Register, and then to have printed 
what he has, would imply a degree of stupidity or malice 





which would be perfectly incredible. It is clear that he 
not done it, and he says it was not Possible to do it, 
will perhaps be able to explain to the satisfaction of 
council, and they to the satisfaction of the patrons and 
scribers, wherein the impossibility lay; and some of sub. 
perhaps, even after his explanation, may be apt to think tat 
so long as such an impossibility existed (how long soever 
that might be) it would have been better to keep back the 
volume. 

“Further, it is no less true, (and it is more parti 
to my purpose to state,) that whatever might be the j 
sibility which prevented the editor from verifying the doey. 
ments derived from Cranmer's Register, it did not 
with those who had the power of giving or withholding 
access to it. As to that, since the Achiepiscopal Registers 
have been in my custody, it has never been impossible o 
even difficult, for any man employed in literary work tp 
consult, collate, or copy, or, in fact, do what he ph 
with the Registers, short of injuring or removing them, | 
feel that I have a right to say this, as it regards myself: and 
that I am bound in duty to say it with reference to the 
learned and liberal Primate whom I had the honour tg 
serve. From the day that I entered on my office, I neve 
had a doubt—indeed all such general or particular instryo. 
tions as I then, or afterwards from time to time, received, 
confirmed my belief—that in making the Library at Lam. 
beth known, accessible, and useful, to men of letters, ang 
rendering to them such assistance as might be in mn 
power, I was fulfilling the particular duty which I wag 
placed there to perform. I am desirous to have it fully 
understood that the impossibility, whatever it was, dig 
not originate in any impediment offered at Lambeth; and 
that, to the best of my knowledge, no application was 
ever made for access to the Register on account of this 
publication.” 

The foregoing extract contains a sufficient yindi- 
cation of “ the late Primate” and his Librarian from 
an imputation which might attach to them in con. 
sequence of the Editor of Strype’s Cranmer leaving 
his readers to infer that it was not possible to col- 
late a document so necessary to be collated as the 
Register in question. The remainder of the ‘Re. 
marks’ serve to show the comparative worthlessnes 
of the new edition of Strype resulting from this 
important omission; and to make manifest how 
much more beneficial to the Ecclesiastical History 
Society than either the names or the subscriptions of 
its episcopal patrons would be the active interference 
in the management of its affairs of such distinguished 
scholars as the Bishops of London, Ely, St. David's, 
and Durham. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE papers of the week announce the death at his 
seat, Goodrich Court in Herefordshire, at the age of 
65, of Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, well known for his 
collection of ancient armour and his work on the 
same subject—which were his titles to knighthood. 
Sir William, as our readers know, rendered valuable 
service to the Ordnance in the arrangement of the 
horse armoury in the Tower of London.—From the 
same source we learn the death, in his 66th year, of 
Dr. Hogg, known for his antiquarian researches and 
as author of a ‘ Visit to Alexandria, Damascus and 
Jerusalem’ :—and also that of Dr. Russell, Bishop of 
Glasgow and Galloway. ‘“ As the author of several 
popular literary works,” says the Daily News, “Dr. 
Russell was better known in England than most of 
his brethren. He was the author of the ‘Life a 
Oliver Cromwell,’ in Constable’s Miscellany ; and cou 
tributed ‘ Palestine, ‘Nubia and Abyssinia,’ ‘Poly- 
nesia,’ &e., to the Edinburgh Cabinet Library.” He 
wrote also a ‘Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History,’ and a compilation on the ‘ History and 
Topography of Palestine.’—Foreign journals met- 
tion the death at Venice of the geographer Adrian 
Balbi—and that at Brussells of Louis Raoul, many 
years Professor of Latin in the University of that city. 

The Belle Assembleé-s and other such “civet” 
periodicals of former reigns used to record the “where 
abouts”’ of Baron Geramb's whiskers ;—and not many 
years ago we reviewed the eastern Travels of the 
Dandy become Devotee. We may now close the 
“ strange eventful history” by announcing the deceas 
of “the Procureur-General of the Convent of ls 
Trappe” as having taken place in Rome on the 1th 
of last month, 

The directors of the Caledonian Society of Low 
don have, we see, commenced a subscription for 
family of poor Thom, the poet of Inverury—)&* 
ing it with a subscription of five guineas from thet 
own funds. 

A correspondent who consults the MSS. at the 
British Museum assures us, in reference to w 
statement of a fortnight ago touching the condition 
that department, that an Index to the MS. volume 
of the Catalogue of additional MSS., conta 
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15,000 titles, is completed and actually at press. It 
he says, from the Return presented to the 
wd Commons on the 3rd of March last that 

ouse - r 

proof sheets from B to KK of this useful volume 
ae peen received, and the sheets B to O are 
actually printed off. That increased assistance is 
wanted in the Manuscript Department he admits; 
nee the present establishment consists solely of the 
= and three assistants (one of whom has been 
iaeyed since 1838—at the suggestion, it is be- 
jeved, of the Geographical Society —in making a 
catalogue of maps and plans). The same corre- 
sondent informs us that in the Department of 
Printed Books there are fifteen assistants and fifteen 
qupernumerary assistants, besides transcribers; — a 
gatement which in no way meets our charge of the 
iseficiency of the establishment to perform its re- 
quired functions. Our remarks had special reference 
: the Catalogues, not to the general service of the 
department ; and we believe the facts remain as 
we have stated them. In actually making out 
heCatalogues—that is, in keeping up the old and 
miting out the new—there are but three persons em- 
sloved;—the work accumulates and falls more or 
jes into arrear;—the Grenville Library is piled in 
heaps like somuch unassorted merchandise ;— 100,000 
olumes are lying about waiting to be entered ;—and 
new works cannot be obtained, as we said, for an 
yeasonable length of time. These things speak 
jor themselves: and while they exist, a charge of 
ineficiency will lie against the institution and its 
management though it should boast an army of as- 
ssants and supernumeraries. Accessions of such 
value are worth little to the public without a printed 
catalogue. Surely the Trustees must see the ne- 
casity of publishing with as little delay as possible 
za ordinarily good catalogue of the so-called addi- 
tional MSS. It is idle to wait till Mr. Panizzi’s 
gstem of dividing and subdividing and re-subdividing 
tall have been carried to the subtlest nicety of 
iiatory trifling. Students are either impeded in their 
pursuits or kept in ignorance of the real treasures of 
the Museum while the contents of the Library and 
MS. Department are either only half-catalogued or 
not catalogued at all. 

Seven hundred and fifty-nine additions have been 
made to the MS. collection at this Institution since 
the last report; including the volume of miniature 
irawings by Giulio Clovio, representing the victo- 
es of Charles V. of Germany; a collection of two 
hundred and forty-one MSS. in Persian and Hin- 
dustani, presented by the sons of the late Major 
W. Yule; four volumes of ethnographical and to- 
pographical drawings made by Mr. Goodall, the 
artist who accompanied Sir R. Schomburgk in his 
apedition to Guiana in 1835-39; a large and im- 
portant collection of ancient Syriac MSS. obtained 
fom the monastery of St. Mary Deifara, in the 
Desert of Seete, forming one hundred and forty or 
one hundred and fifty volumes—amongst these are 
many fragments of palimpsest MSS., the most 
remarkable of which is a small quarto volume con- 
taining, by the first hands, nearly the whole of St. 
Luke's version of the Gospel in Greek, and about 
four thousand lines of the ‘ Iliad’ of Homer, written 
na fine, square, uncial letter, apparently not later 
than the sixth century; three finely illuminated 
‘Books of Hours,’ executed in France, Germany, 
ad Flanders; a volume of Persian poems by dif- 
tent authors, superior, it is thought, for delicacy of 
imament and caligraphy to any in the Museum; a 
wall but valuable collection of liturgical MSS. on 
‘lum, containing the ancient ecclesiastical services 
mn Italy, France, and England from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century, including a ‘ Book of Hours’ 
hich contains the autographs of Henry VIL, 
Elizabeth of York, his consort, Henry VIILI., 
Catherine of Arragon, and the Princess Mary; 
*veral valuable liturgical and theological MSS. on 
relum of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries; 
‘selection from the Rezzi collection of MSS. formerly 
«Rome; a fine copy of the ‘ Roman d’Athénes,’ by 
Alexander de Bernay, written in 1330, on vellum; 
many classical MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, comprising Cesar, Horatius, Sallustius, 
‘cero, Aulus Gellius, Plinius Junior, and others; 
iso a copy of the ‘ Latin Chronicle’ of Eusebius, 
“ome, and Prosser, of the ninth century, and a 
Valuable ‘Latin Psalter’ of the thirteenth century; a 





selection from the MSS. of the Count Ranuzzi, of 
Bologna, in eleven volumes, illustrative of the his- 
tory of Italy, France, and Spain, during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and part of the eighteenth, cen- 
turies, especially in regard to the war of succession, 
which alone fills thirty volumes; the original, diplo- 
matic, and private correspondence and papers of 
Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, and Henry 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, from 1677 to 1696, from 
which the two quarto volumes were compiled by 
Mr. Singer. 

The Hakluyt Society has printed its first Report ;— 
by which it appears that the expenditure for the first 
year was greater than the receipts. Certain sub- 
scriptions, however, are still due for the year in which 
the deficiency occurs,—so that the Society, though not 
in a flourishing condition, may be said to be at least 
in a healthy state. The Council, in their Report, 
attribute the deficiency to the general panic of the 
past year. “The idea of founding the Hakluyt 
Society originated in the summer of 1846; when the 
country was filled indeed with gloomy apprehensions, 
yet before the threatened evils had actually arrived. 
But by the time that the Society was constituted, 
March 1847, the fears of dearth and famine were 
completely realized; and this visitation was followed, 
in the course of the year, by commercial embarrass- 
ments which pressed still more heavily on the pecu- 
niary resources of all classes... These disasters neces- 
sarily interfered with the success of a Society which 
addresses itself, not to a few, but to the general 
public. At a time of widely spread alarm and 
distress it is ditlicult to gain attention,—and still more 
difficult to obtain support when all are beset with 
calls of an imperative nature.” We may add, that 
the East India Company have granted to Mr. Bolton 
Corney unrestricted access to the original documents 
in their archives in any way relating to the ‘First 
East India Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton,’ one of 
the works undertaken by the Society; and have also 
ordered, with proper liberality, twenty copies of each 
of the Society’s publications. This is the same thing 
as subscribing 20/. a-year to the Society. 

It was a very striking feature of the revolutions 
that have just altered the entire political constitution 
of Europe that the earliest principle which came out 
of them all as universally accepted by both kings and 
people was Freedom of the Press. On the very sur- 
face of the first convulsion everywhere floated up 
this privilege, as one which nations were unanimous 
to claim—and princes, even where they hoped to con- 
cede little else, had abandoned all hope of any longer 
withholding. It was a gain from the contests of 
the last twenty years which was evidently secured 
even if the events had not happened to hasten its 
proclamation which have now amazed the world. 
The uniform place of this principle when the 
hour of reforms came, shows the inevitable pro- 
gress which it had been making by the power of 
its own right hand. To this Kuropean issue the 
press of England has been a great contributor. In 
every one of the revolutionized states the sovereign 
seeméd to feel at once that the people were strong 
enough to demand at least freedom of the press, 
and the people that freedom of the press made 
them strong enough to demand all the rest. The 
day of Indices Expurgatorii is nearly over: and 
among the voices that claim to be heard as having had 
a long part in the maintenance of the argument for 
unfettered publication—and to share now in the 
credit and advantages of the triumph—we feel bound 
formally to recognize one title. The following me- 
morial has been addressed by Lady Morgan to His 
Holiness the Pope. How changed are all things in 
the Eternal City since the day when her ladyship’s 
work on Italy struck terror into the old leaden despot- 
isms—and was added to the Roman Index Expurga- 
torius !— 

May it please your Holiness,—A British subject 
—by birth an Irish woman, by education a Protestant, 
and by sympathy a contemner of the unjust penal 
statutes through which her Catholic countrymen, 
your Holiness’s most orthodox flock, had been long 
oppressed, having devoted the energies and humble 
abnities of her early life and authorship to the cause 
of Catholic emancipation in Ireland—now presumes 
upon this slight claim to address your Holiness, with 
sentiments of that profound admiration and reverence 
due to the most wise and beneficent reformer of his 
own or any other age; since, in a spirit which unites 





Christian charity with political expediency, your. 
Holiness is pce for ft subjects, single- saad 
that which time and circumstances and the combined 
councils of ages have slowly operated for the benefit 
of qeouins society in other regions. 

he personal motive of this humble prayer, now 
addressed to your Holiness, is to solicit the erasure 
of her work called ‘Italy’ from the Index Expurga- 
torius of the Holy Office of Rome. The work, with 
all its errors, was an honest transcript of impressions, 
truthful and vivid, of Italy as she found it, or as she 
believed she found it, at the time of her memorable 
and delightful pilgrimage to its classic sites; and it 
was written ina spirit of Italian patriotism as ardent 
as though she had been herself a native of the land 
which had honoured her sex by giving birth to the 
Volumnias, the Cornelias, the Portias of antique 
times — to the Melanias, the Marcellas, and the 
Eudoxeas of her early church—to the Bonsignore, 
the Gazzannis, and other learned and scientific 
women of her glorious middle ages. 

The work alluded to, and illustrated by the title of 
‘Italy,’ though attacked and anathematized at the 
time into unmerited celebrity by the hireling press 
of European despotism, may never have had the 
honour of obtaining your Holiness’s notice ; and it 
may therefore be necessary to state that its crime in 
the eyes of the foreign rulers of the fairest portion 
of Italy was, that in speaking of such governments 
it told the truth fearlessly, and exposed details of 
maladministrations, vexatious restraints, and pitiful 
persecutions which then afflicted that glorious land 
so long consecrated to all that was greatest in phy- 
sical and moral nature — the region of Poetry, of 
Painting, and of Song—the land which possessed 
her Dante, and Giottos, and Gregories when her 
ultramontane invaders were still barbarians and 
only fearfully known as the spoliators of her noble 
monuments and the destroyers of her lingering 
learning. 

For this indiscretion—and for advocating reforms 
many of which are now carrying into effect by 
your Holiness’s enlightened sagacity and firm volition 
—her work on Italy has been stigmatized by the pro- 
hibitory seal of the Holy Office of the time, though 
translated into that beautiful and classical language 
in which Bentivoglio, Sarpi and Guicciardini wrote, 
Savonarola preached, and your Holiness’s worthy 
predecessor, Pope Pius the Seventh, asserted ex ca- 
thedrd to his congregation —“ Be liberal, and you 
will be good Christians.” 

In graciously granting the prayer of this humble 
address, your Holiness will further sanctify the great 
dogma of the age, liberty of the press, and testify your 
intention to protect free expression of opinion (by 
which truth alone can be got at), even from the very 
same site where Galileo was condemned for daring to 
assert, in the face of the Holy Office of Ais time, that 
the earth moved ! 

“ E pur si muove !” 

Your memorialist has the honour to subscribe her- 
self, with every sentiment of respect, 

Your Holiness’s most obedient and devoted 
servant, Sypney Morgan. 

London, 11, William-street, Albert-gate. 

The Daily News states that a memorial—already 
extensively signed by names of weight in both uni- 
versities, and still in course of signature—will shortly 
be presented to Lord John Russell praying the Crown 
to issue a commission for inquiry into the state and 
management of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

On more than one occasion we have had to point 
out the great disparity of the sexes in our Australian 
colonial possessions—and the manifest evils to which 
a condition of society in which women are almost 
unknown must necessarily lead. We are now able 
to state that two experiments—very different in their 
nature and magnitude, but both conducted by earnest 
individuals and having the same ultimate object in 
view—are in process of organization.—The first is a 
gigantic scheme, originating in the colonies and sup- 
ported by subscriptions raised there, for carrying over 
20,000 young women, of good character and sound 
health, as brides for the expectant bushmen. The 
unmarried daughters and sisters of artizans are the 
classes which the committee charged with the detail 
of the plan contemplate carrying out. They are re- 
quired to pay a small sum as a sort of guarantee of 
their respectability. From what we know of the re- 
gulation, we think the selections are likely to be made 
with care.—The other experiment to which we allude, 
is an institution founded by the munificence of 
Miss Burdett Coutts—and called her “ Home”—for 
penitent females, A large house has been taken at 
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Shepherds’ Bush, and fitted up at an expense of 
1,200/7., for their reception. The institution is under 
the more immediate management of Mr. Charles 
Dickens and Mr. Chesterton, the Governor of Cold 
Bath Fields Prison. It is as yet only an experiment; 
but gives, we are informed, every sign of proving 
useful to the class for which its benefits are intended. 
Our readers are aware of the suspension of the trans- 
portation system by Government, and the sub- 
stitution of “ exile” for male prisoners after a course 
of rigid discipline at Pentonville. — Miss Coutts’s 
“ Home” is intended to try the same scheme for 
female penitents. They are to be sent out to the 
colonies—after a course of trial and probation here 
—as free women; provision being made for them 
until they enter into service or marry. Every kind of 
domestic art,—cooking, sewing, straw-platting, &c. 
—is to be taught in the “ Home,” which can render 
them valuable as wives or servants. Great care is 
taken in the selection of theinmates;—real penitence, 
sobriety, honesty, health, being the qualifications 
demanded in the applicant for admission. As yet, 
there are but twelve or fourteen inmates; but if the 
scheme work well, the promoters are prepared to 
appeal to the public for the means of greatly enlarg- 
ing it. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, ls; 
Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





SOCIETIES 


Royat.—March 9 and 16,—The Marquis of 
Northampton, in the chair.— Report of Experiments 
made on the Tides in the Irish Sea; on the similarity 
of the Tidal Phenomena of the Irish and English 
Channels; and on the Importance of extending the 
Experiments round the Land’s End and up the 
English Channel.’ By Captain F. W. Beechey, 
R.N. The author commences by stating, that the 
set of the tides in the Irish Sea had always been 
misunderstood, owing to the disposition to associate 
the turn of the stream with the rise and fall of the 
water on the shore. This misapprehension, in a 
channel varying so much in its times of high water, 
could not fail to produce much mischief; and to this 
cause may be ascribed, in all probability, a large 
proportion of the wrecks in Carnarvon Bay. The 
present inquiry has dispelled these errors,and furnished 
science with new facts. It has shown that, notwith- 
standing the variety of times of high water, the turn of 
the stream throughout the north and south Channels 
occurs at the same hour, and that this time happens 
to coincide with the times of high and low water at 
Morecombe Bay,—a place remarkable as being the 
spot where the streams coming round the opposite 
extremities of Ireland finally unite. These experi- 
ments, taken in connexion with those of the Ordnance 
made at the suggestion of Prof. Airy, show that there 
are two spots in the Irish Sea, in one of which the 
stream runs with considerable rapidity without there 
being any rise or fall of the water, and in the other the 
water rises and falls without having any perceptible 
stream ; that thesamestream makeshigh and low water 
in different parts of the channel at the same time; and 
that during certain portions of the tide, the stream, 
opposing the wave, runs up an ascent of one foot in 
three miles with a velocity of three miles an hour. The 
author enters minutely into the course of the stream, 
shows that the point of union of the streams from 
the opposite channels takes place on a line drawn 
from Carlingford through Peel in the Isle of Man on to 
Morecombe Bay; and concludes his remarks on this 
part of the subject by adverting to the great benefit 
navigation will derive from the present inquiry. He 
then notices a chart of lines of equal range of tide, 
which has been compiled partly from the ranges pub- 
lished by the Royal Society, and partly from ob- 
servations made on the present occasion; and has 
annexed a table by the aid of which the seaman will 
be able to compare his soundings taken at any time of 
the tide with the depths marked upon the Admiralty 
charts. Next follows the mention of a feature in 
the motion of the tide-wave, which Capt. Beechey 
thinks has hitherto escaped observation; viz. that 
the upper portions of the water fall quicker than the 
lower,—or in other words, that the half-tide level 
does not coincide with the place of the water at the 
half-tide interval; that this difference in the Bristol 





Channel amounts to as much as four feet, and that 
the law seems to be applicable to all the tides of the 
Irish Sea. We are next presented with a table ex- 
hibiting the various curves assumed by the tide-wave, 
and with the durations of the ebb and flood at each 
place. Having explained these observations in the 
Trish Sea, the author proceeds to apply to the tides 
of the English Channet the law which he found to 
regulate the stream of the Irish Channel,—availing 
himself of the observations of Capt. M. White and 
others for this purpose. There was no difficulty in 
adapting the rule in the upper part of the Channel; 
but below the contraction of the strait, the apparent 
discordance was so great that nothing but a reliance 
on the general accuracy of the observations prevented 
the inquiry being abandoned. It seemed that the 
streams are operated upon by two great forces, acting 
in opposition to each other; viz. that there is a great 
offing stream setting along the western side of the 
British Isles, and flowing in opposition to the tides 
of the Channel above the contraction, turning the 
stream with greater or less effect as the site is near 
to, or removed from, the points of influence. By 
pursuing this idea, it was seen that the observations 
in the English Channel respond to it; and then ap- 
plying it to the offing of the Irish Sea, and consider- 
ing that channel to comprise within its limits the 
Bristol Channel, as the English Channel does the 
Gulf of St. Malo, it was found that the observations 
there also fully bear out the idea. So that there was 
afterwards but little difficulty in tracing the course 
of the water, and bringing into order what before 
appeared to be all confusion. The author then traces 
the great similarity of tidal phenomena of the two 
Channels, and proceeds to describe them. For this 
purpose he considers the Irish Channel as extending 
from a line connecting the Land’s End with Cape 
Clear to the end of its tidal stream, or virtual head 
of the tide at Peel; and the English Channel from 
a line joining the Land’s End and Ushant, to the 
end of its tidal stream off Dungeness. With these 
preliminary lines, he shows that both Channels re- 
ceive their tides from the Atlantic, and that they 
each flow up until met by counter streams; that 
from the outer limit of the English Channel to the 
virtual head of its tide the distance is 262 geogra- 
phical miles—and in the Irish Channel, from its 
entrance to the virtual head of its tide, it is 265 
miles. In both Channels there is a contraction 
about midway; by Cape La Hogue in the one, and 
by St. David’s Head in the other, and at nearly the 
same distance from the entrance. In both cases this 
contraction is the commencement of the regular 
stream, the time of the movement of which is re- 
gulated by the vertical movement of the water at 
the virtual head of the channel; situated in both 
cases 145 miles above the contraction, and that the 
actual time of this change, or Vulgar Establishment, 
is the same in both cases. Below the contraction of 
the strait, in both cases the stream varies its direction 
according to the preponderance of force exerted over 
it by the offing stream. In both cases, between the 
contraction and the southern horn of the channel 
there is a deep estuary (the Bristol Channel and the 
Gulf of St. Malo) in which the times of high water 
are nearly the same, and where, in both, the streams, 
meeting in the channel, pour their waters into these 
gulfs, and in both raise the tide to the extraordinary 
elevation of forty-seven feet. From the Land's 
End to the meeting of these streams in one case is 
seventy-five miles, and in the other the same. 
—lIn one channel, at Courtown, a little way above 
the contraction, and at 150 miles from the entrance, 
there is little or no rise of the water; and in the 
other, about Swanage, at the same distance from 
the entrance, there is but a small rise of tide also 
(five feet at springs). In both cases these spots are 
the node or hinge of the tide-wave, on either side of 
which the times of high water are reversed. And 
again, near the virtual head of the tide, in both cases, 
there is an increased elevation of the water on the 
south-east side of the channel of about one-third of 
the column—the rise at Liverpool being thirty-one 
feet, and at Cayeux thirty-four feet. The author 
traces a further identity in the progress of the tide- 
wave along the sides of both channels opposite to that 
of the node. In the first part of the channel the 
wave in each travels at about fifty miles per hour ; 
in the next, just above the node, this rate is brought 





down to about thirty miles in one, and to 
miles in the other; it then in both becomes 
rated, and attains to about seventy-six miles 
hour. Lastly, the author observes that the node 
hinge of the tide, placed by Prof. Whewell (q ® 
papers on the tides) in the North Sea, is seaaan 
the same distance nearly from the head of the ¢j 
off Dungeness, as the node near Swanage ig an 
opposite side of it; and that in the Irish ¢ 

at the same distance nearly as the node at Co 

is from the head of the tide off Peel, there is a simila 
spot of no rise recently observed by Capt, Robinson 
Capt. Beechey’s letter was illustrated by charts anj 
diagrams, showing the identity and singular pheng. 
mena of these two great Channels, 


GroLocicat.— March 22.—C. Lyell, Esq.V.P, in 
the chair.—W. Beardmore, W. Freeiand, LR 
M‘Clean, W. Wills, R. H. Semple, Esqrs., and Cy 
R. T. W. L. Brickenden, were elected Fellows 
Papers ‘On the Internal Structure of Halonia; by J 
S. Dawes, Esq—‘ On the Cystidea of M. von Buck 
and the Cunoidea generally,’ by T. Austin, 
‘On some Fossil Bones from the Crag Suffolk,’ by 
J. Wiggins, Esq., were read. . 


Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—March 30.—T. Am 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—J. M‘Cullom, Esq. and 
Major Macdonald were admitted Fellows. —A letter 
from Mr. Wright to the President was read, stating, 
as we announced last week, that it was not his inten. 
tion to disturb the unanimity of the Society by 
continuing a candidate for the vacant office of Joint. 
Secretary. The Bishop of Oxford, as an Auditor 
read the Report: by which it appeared, that after the 
discharge of every claim upon the Society up to 
Christmas last there remained a balance in the hands 
of the Treasurer of 347/.,—the capital stock of the 
Society being 5,100.—A paper was read from Lord 
Mahon, the President, ‘On two monkish-Latin In- 
scriptions in the Church of the Capuchin Convent 
at Seville,’ no notice of which had been taken by 
any traveller, although of considerable historical 
importance. It was in this church, we believe, that 
the great masterpieces of Murillo were preserved, 
now removed to the public gallery at Madrid —The 
first part of a paper by R. Brooke, Esq. ‘On the 
origin of the Office of Notary in England’ was read, 


Numismatic.— March 23.—J. B. Bergue, Ex, 
in the chair.—A letter was read from W. B. Dickin- 
son, Esq. on the Siamese silver coin, called the 
Tickal or Tekal. Tavernier compares these coins to 
hazel nuts with an opening giving them a hone 
shoe form ; the origin of which Mr. Dickinson attr- 
butes to the earlier and annular form of mone 
in the East. Its globose form he considered te he 
derived from the shape of bullion money, before the 
invention of coinage; and he quoted some passages 
from the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Kings, &, 
from which he assumed that the original form of 
the shekel was also globular. 





Institute or British Arcuitects.—March 20 
S. Angell, V.P., in the chair.E. Hodgkinson, Ex, 
was elected an Honorary Member, and TT. Penson 
and E. Sharpe were elected Fellows—Mr. Wyat 
read a paper ‘On the History, present Condition and 
proposed Restoration of Llandaff Cathedral.’ 

April 3. —C. Fowler, V.P. in the chair.—F.¢. 
Penrose was elected a Fellow. — Mr. R. W. Billing 
read a paper, ‘ On the Ancient Architecture of Set 
land.’ After stating the earliest remains of constt 
tion in Scotland to consist of ene or two Roms 
bridges and earthworks of stations, some Druidie 
remains of considerable extent, and the Picts’ hou 
resembling bee-hives in form, Mr. Billings mentionet 
that the first recognizable style of importance In Hi 
country was the Norman; and he pointed out 
similarity of style in the architecture of that pens 
in Scotland to that of the north of England. 
transition to “ early English” and “ early decora 
took place in the two countries almost simul 
neously; but during the latter part of what may’ 
called the decorated period, at the end of the 
teenth century—when the dispute for the we 
crown caused ‘the severance of the two kingdom 
a striking difference became visible between the 
styles of architecture. This became the more mar 
as the alliance which had then sprung up ? 
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= France grew stronger. From that 
Setand tnt non el of Scotland has borne 
of her ally; and the ancient and modern 
houses and hotels of Edinburgh of the present day 
resemble very much those of the French capital. It 
+= also to be remarked, that during the period last 
aluded to (the latter end of the decorated period), 
there existed a considerable affinity between the 
ecclesiastical and domestic architecture in Scotland : 
_for instance, the hanging tracery of Roslyn Chapel 
is found also in the court-yard of Linlithgow Palace, 
and at Stirling. The “ four-centred” arch is not to 
be found in Scotland,—the circular arch being used 
at all periods; and from these circumstances the 
form of the arch, so important an element with us 
in ascertaining dates, is in that country no guide for 
.—Mr. Billings alluded to the immense 
h of the fortresses previously to the introduc- 
tion of powder; and said that when ex perience proved 
that no lengthened resistance could be opposed to 
that terrific power, the picturesque semi-castellated 
grchitecture was introduced,—a style as peculiar to 
Scotland as the perpendicular or the Elizabethan 
sto England. The’ system of having a small cir- 
cular loop-hole under each window in the private 
dwelling-houses was particularly alluded to. The 
Reformation and the zeal of the followers of John 
Knox swept away a large portion of the interesting 
tuildings of Scotland; but the real spoliators, Mr. | 
Billings remarked, were the town authorities. Their 
eample was followed by the lower classes,—who in | 
their turn regarded the ruins as “ quarries” for ob- 
taining materials; and in the present day railway | 
works are equally destructive to many of the most | 
interesting ruins in the kingdom. Mr. Billings ex- 
a strong opinion that some ofiicial means 
should be taken to prevent this destruction. In the 
time of Charles the First the revival of Italian 
architecture and its mixture with the Gothic pro- 
duced the picturesque effect so remarkable in the 
wuildings of that period. Heriot’s Hospital, Win- 
ton House, and Glasgow College, were especially 
instanced. 
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Sratistical.—Feb. 21.—Lieut.-Col.W. H. Sykes 
V.P., in the chair—_Mr. Danson read ‘A Contribu- 
tin towards an Investigation of the Variations 
vhich took place in the Condition of the People of 
the United Kingdom during the eight years extend- 
ing from the harvest of 1839 to that of 1847; and 
am attempt to develope the connexion (if any) be- 
tween the changes observed and the Prices during 
the same Period of the most necessary articles of 
food.’ The first part of this paper was an attempt 
to ascertain, by a strictly statistical method, the 
vaations which had taken place in the actual con- 
tio of the people during the period in question; 
wing chiefly the positive data afforded by the Re- 
parts of the Poor Law Commissioners, the accounts 
f the savings’ banks and the registry of marriages. 
The materials available relating principally to Eng- 
lad and Wales, the inquiry was there carried into 
ital, The population for each year having been 
computed on the basis of an assumed annual incre- 
ment equal to the average of that prevailing between 
Wl and 1841, the proportion of the number of 
paupers relieved in the Lady-day quarter of each 
year, and of the amount of the savings’ banks funds 
nthe November following, and of the number of 
Tamages in the year, was ascertained, first on the 
lagest basis of population to which each was appli- 
able, and afterwards for each of two groups of dis- 
ites of nearly equal population selected to represent 
the manufacturing and agricultural portions of the 
gdom,—Lancashire and the West Riding of York 

taken for the former, and the nine counties 
af Northumberland, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Herts, Berks,Wilts and Devon for the latter. 
lt appeared that in the United Kingdom, and in 
‘gand and Wales generally, there was a gradual 
oo of the proportion of pauperism and decrease 
i Proportion of marriages to population from 
89 to 1842; but that in 1843 these proportions 
Wet reversed, and the apparent prosperity of the 
ay began to increase, and continued to do so 

to 1846. The proportion of savings’ banks 
- to population was observed to increase through- 
the whole period, but in a varying ratio, — the 
Yas of least addition to the funds corresponding 

























precisely with those in which the other indications 
pointed to the greatest degree of depression among 
the people. On pursuing the investigation separately 
as to the manufacturing and agricultural districts, it 
became apparent, however, that the more general 
view afforded no correct idea of their particular con- 
dition. The gradually increasing depression of the 


manufacturing districts from 1839 to 1842 was far | 


greater than that shown by the average of the king- 
dom; but their condition was very suddenly and 
greatly changed for the better during the spring and 
summer of 1843. The agricultural districts, on the 
contrary, continued not only to be depressed but to 
sustain an apparent annual increase of their depres- 
sion down to the spring of 1845; after which they 


containing libraries (of 10,000 volumes and‘upwards)* 
Comparing the number of volumes in the libraries 
of the chief European capitals with their respective 
populations, there are in Weimar, 803 volumes to 
every 100 inhabitants; in Munich, 750; in Darm- 
stadt, 652; in Copenhagen, 465; in Stuttgard, 452; 
in Dresden, 432; in Hanover, 335; in Florence, 313; 
in Rome, 306; in Parma, 278; in Prague, 168; in 
Berlin, 162; in Madrid, 153; in Paris, 143; in 


| Venice, 142; in Milan, 135; in Vienna, 119; in 


appeared to have shared the general prosperity,— | 


rising, however, as they seemed to have fallen, much 
more slowly and regularly than the selected manu- 
facturing districts. These general conclusions were 


supported, and the train of reasoning by which they | 


were arrived at illustrated, by numerous tabular 
statements; exhibiting in detail all the computations 
requisite to bring the statistical data relied upon into 
combined operation; and apparently affording an am- 
ple and secure foundation for the further pursuit of 
the inquiry. The second part of the paper—which, to 
avoid as far as possible the influence of a preconceived 
connexion upon the logical result, was kept entirely 
separate—stated the annual average prices during 
the same period of the six principal descriptions of 
grain and pulse; first, for the astronomical years, and 
afterwards for harvest years assumed to begin with 
the first week in September,—also the quantities of 
each description annually imported, and their appa- 
rent cost at the average price for the year. These 
prices, being stated in decimal parts of a pound 
sterling, afforded a remarkable indication of the 
correspondence of their variations with the causes 
apparently acting most forcibly on the general con- 
dition of the people. The prices of beef and mutton, 
and of tea, sugar and tobacco, as articles of scarcely 
less general use, were similarly stated, and afforded 
a strong confirmation of the general inference. To | 
this part of the investigation was added an attempt | 
to ascertain the annual fluctuations of the proportion 
per head on the whole population of the quantities 
of tea, sugar, malt and spirits consumed, and also 
(having regard to the variations in prices) of the ex- 
penditure upon each of these articles. | 
March 20.—The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie in | 
the chair.—A paper was read entitled ‘ A Statistical 
View of the principal Public Libraries in Europe and 
the United States of North America,’ by Edward 
Edwards, Esq. In very few branches of statistical 
inquiry is it more difficult to arrive at well grounded | 
and precise results than in that to which this paper 
refers. Yet an accurate estimate of the extent of 
the public libraries in the several states of Europe, 
and of the amounts accorded for their mainte- 
nance and enlargement by the respective govern- | 
ments of those states, when compared with their | 
population and their revenues, would probably 
afford no unfair test either of the spirit and character 
of the governments or of the progress of the people. | 
The number of public libraries in Europe is 383; of 
these 107 are in France, 41 in the Austrian States | 
and in the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, 30 in | 
the Prussian States, 28 in Great Britain and Ireland | 
(including Malta), 17 in Spain, 15 in the Papal States, | 
14 in Belgium, 13 in Switzerland, 12 in the Russian 


Edinburgh, 116; in Petersburgh, 108; in Brussels, 
100; in Stockholm, 98; in Naples, 69; in Dublin, 
49; in Lisbon, 39; in London, 20. We see, there- 
fore, that Brussels is 5 times better provided in this 
respect than London; Paris, 7 times; Dresden, 21 
times, Copenhagen, 23 times; Munich, 37 times; 
and the little city of Weimar, 40 times. The average 
annual sum allotted to the support of the Royal 
Library at Paris is 16,5752; of the Arsenal Library, 
1,7902; of St. Geneviéve, 3,4001.; of the Mazarine, 
1,7902.; of the Royal Library of Brussels, 2,7002.; 
of Munich about 2,000/.; of Vienna, 1,900; of 
Berlin, 1,4602.; of Copenhagen, 1,250/.; of Dresden, 
5001; of the Grand-Ducal Library of Darmstadt, 
2,000/.; of the Library of the British Museum, 26,5520. 
The present average number of volumes annually 
added to the Royal Library at Paris is stated to be 
12,000; to that of Munich, 10,000; to that of Berlin, 
5,000; to that of Vienna, 5,000; to that of Peters. 
burgh, 2,000; to the Ducal Library of Parma, 1,800; 
to the Royal Library of Copenhagen, 1,000; to 
the Library of the British Museum, 30,000. The 


, Americans have reason to be proud of the extent of 


their establishments in this kind for public advan- 
tage, and especially in furtherance of popular edu- 
cation. There are in the States at least 81 libraries 


_ of 5,000 volumes and upwards to which the public, 


more or less restrictedly, have access; and of these 
49 are immediately connected with colleges or public 
schools. The aggregate number of volumes in these 
libraries is about 955,000, 

HorticcituraL.—March 21.—J. R. Gowen, Esq. 
in the chair.—R. Creyke, Esq. and Mr. G. Wheeler 
were elected Fellows. 

A Banksian Medal was awarded to F. G. Farmer, 
Esq. for a new Dendrobium, apparently a variety 
of D. Griffithi, but a striking one, the flowers being 
white, relieved in their centres by a broad patch of 
orange. — Messrs. Veitch sent a new Tropeolum, 
apparently an annual, raised from seeds received 
from the Andes of Cuenca; to the flowers of Mo- 
ritzianum it added the foliage of Canariense; a certi- 
ficate of merit was awarded it.—Mr. Kendall pro- 
duced a seedling Cineraria of great beauty, called 
the “ Newington Beauty.” A singular circumstance 
belonging to it, and which constitutes one of the 
principal characteristics of its beauty, is the fact of its 
never having, under any treatment, produced pollen. 
It belongs to the tricolour section, the points of the 
petals being a deep crimson purple, with a centre of 
the same surrounded by a well-defined belt of white. 
The absence of the yellow pollen not only improves 
the appearance of the centre, but from that circum- 
stance the white is preserved pure, rendering the 
flower clean and attractive. A certificate was awarded 
it—The Rev. H. Pole sent a cut specimen, in flower, 
of Weigela rosea, with a view to prove that this 
hardy plant (one of the best of Mr. Fortune's Chi- 





nese introductions) forces well. The plant was placed 


Empire, 11 in Bavaria, 9 in Tuscany, 9 in Sardinia, | jp a vinery, “at work,” and, on showing flower, was 
8 in Sweden, 7 in Naples, 7 in Portugal, 5 in Holland, | yemoyed to a conservatory, adapting itself to the most 
5 in Denmark, 5 in Saxony, 4 in Baden, 4 in Hesse, | commonplace treatment. Of miscellaneous articles, 
3 in Wurtemberg, and 3in Hanover. Comparing | Messrs, Warner sent a garden-engine, whose novelty 


the aggregate number of volumes in these libraries | 
with the aggregate population of the cities which 
contain them, we have in Great Britain and Ireland 
43 volumes to every 100 inhabitants; in Russia, 80 
to every 100; in Spain, 106; in France, 125; in the 
Austrian Empire, 159; in the Prussian States,’196; 
in Parma, 204; in Mecklenburg, 238; in Hesse, 256; 
in the Papal States, 266; in Nassau, 267; in Tus- 
cany, 268; in Modena, 333; in Switzerland, 340; in 
Bavaria, 347; in Saxony, 379; in Saxe-Meiningen, 
400; in Denmark, 412; in Baden, 480; in Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, 551; in Hesse-Darmstadt, 660; in 
Wurtemberg, 716; in Saxe- Weimar, 881; in Hano- 
ver, 972; in Oldenberg, 1 078; and in Brunswick, 
2,353 volumes to every 100 inhabitants of the cities 


consisted in its having attached to the top of 
the tube a flat, shovel-like plate, moving on a 
spring, for spreading the water.—Specimens of fabrics 
made in Madagascar from the Raphia Palm tree 
were exhibited by Admiral Sir W. Gage. One was 
a mat of some beauty; the other was a striped cloth, 
which it was mentioned was probably prepared 
from the fibre of the leafi_From the Garden 
were Mr. Fortune's Forsythia viridissima, which has 
been found to force well, the golden-yellow flowers 
producing a fine effect, though unaccompanied by 
leaves.—Seeds of Berberis Asiatica, a half evergreen 
shrub, which has been found very suitable for cottage- 
| garden fences, were distributed. 

\ 
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InstituT1IoN oF Crivit ENGINEERS.—April 4.— 
J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair.—The second 
part of Mr. Jackson’s paper ‘ On the Engineering of 
the Rhine and the Moselle’ was read. 

Messrs. F. C. Penrose, R. Hughes, H. Currey, 
F. P. Smith and S. Wood were elected Associates. 





Roya Institution.—March 24.—_W. R. Hamil- 
ton, Esq. V.P., in the chair—Prof. Daubeny ‘ On 
some of the Applications of Chemistry to Geological 
Research.’—The lecturer first noticed the phenomena 
of metamorphic action in rocks as requiring the aid of 
chemistry for their explanation. The formation of 
mineral veins belongs to this subject, and may be 
elucidated by two principles that have been pointed 
out by chemistry: viz. 1. That igneous rocks contain 
frequently disseminated through them infinitessimal 
quantities of most of the metals which exist in 
mineral veins. 2. That the latter are convertible into 
vapour at a temperature below their freezing point. 
After stating facts that lend support to both these 
principles, the lecturer pointed out their bearings 
upon the aggregation in veins of mineral matter de- 
rived from rocks that had been subjected to long- 
continued heat, and concluded that their occurrence 
in the neighbourhood of plutonic and volcanic rocks 
might thus be accounted for. Another effect attri- 
buted to metamorphic action is the formation of 
Dolomites. Here carbonate of magnesia appears to 
take the place of carbonate of lime without actual 
fusion having occurred to produce it, since the or- 
ganic structure of the fossils is often preserved in 
rocks so altered. Although the cause was different, 
the effect seemed analogous to that which has hap- 
pened to certain sponges, &c., in the greensand near 
Farnham; where, according to a recent discovery, 
phosphate of lime appears to have taken the place 
of a portion of the carbonate with which the marine 
production was at first fossilized. The theory pro- 
posed by the lecturer, in short, differed chiefly from 
that of Von Buch in his supposing the magnesia to 
have been derived from other parts of the limestone 
formation, instead of the igneous rock injected. After 
recommending fresh experiments to be instituted for 
the purpose of setting at rest the question relating 
to the possibility of an actual transference of mag- 
nesia from place to place, the lecturer proceeded to 
point out the necessity of chemistry for the elucida- 
tion of the phenomena produced by igneous causes at 
the present day. He alluded to the various chemical 
phenomena which present themselves during the 
several phases of volcanic action, all of which ought 
to be kept in view by those who pretend to give a 
theory as to its cause. He pointed out the discovery 
of Mr. Grove, that heat is capable of overpowering 
the strongest affinities, as corroborative of the che- 
mical theory by showing that if a temperature ever 
existed which was sufficient to render the most in- 
fusible bodies liquid, the elements of matter would 
probably have been at the time uncombined, so that 
when any portion of them sunk below that point, the 
very same chemical action must have commenced 
which this theory supposes to be going on at pre- 
sent, The absence of lime and magnesia from 
granite, and the redundance of silica in it, are also in 
accordance with this theory; and so, likewise, is the 


detection by Pella of flames issuing from Vesuvius, | 


as the emission of hydrogen from volcanoes appears 
thereby substantiated. The lecturer then pointed 
out some of the final causes of the processes alluded 
to—as, for example, the offices discharged by the 
carbonic acid evolved from the earth in decomposing 
rocks and liberating their fertilizing materials, in the 
production of new limestone rocks on the surface to 
compensate for those converted into silicates by vol- 
canic heat in the interior, and in the restoration of 
the purity of the atmosphere by supplying oxygen 
through its decomposition by plants. He also al- 
luded to the accumulation in veins of the several 
metals through metamorphic action, without which, 
owing to their comparatively minute quantity, they 
could never have been recognized by man; whilst 
those bodies which, like phosphates, are essential to 
organization occur almost universally diffused. The 
lecturer concluded by entreating his hearers to call 
in to the elucidation of geological phenomena the 
assistance of chemistry, as a science which may be 
regarded as the grammar to the language of Nature— 
the key to unlock the most hidden of her mysteries. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
phical, half-past 8, P.m-. 

Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ An Account of the Works 
at the Corbet Lough Reservoir, being a continuation of the 
Account of the Bann Reservoirs,’ by J. F. Bateman. 

Ethnological, 8.—‘On the Caucasian Tribes,’ by R. G. 
Latham, M.D. 

— London Institution, 7.—Mr. Carpmael ‘On Gutta Percha 
and its Applications.’ 
_ Literary Fund, 3. 
_ College of Physicians, 4.—Lecture on Materia Medica. 
TuuR, Antiquaries, 8. 
_ Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
— Royal, half-past 8, 
Philological, 8. 
Astronomical, 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Faraday ‘On the Dia- 
magnetic Condition of Flame and Gases.’ 
College of Physicians, 4.—Lecture on Materia Medica. 
Asiatic, 2. 
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PINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

THE present Exhibition in the rooms of this So- 
ciety gives no idea of superiority over its predecessors. 
It presents the average amount of productions in 
the several departments; but in none of these is there 
generally any marked advance, while the individual 
professors—more especially the leading contributors 
—can scarcely be said to have represented themselves 
in average force. That this should be the case 
among the majority of the members who are land- 
scape draughtsmen is remarkable, inasmuch as their 
vocation has more to do with the actual scenes of 
Nature than with poetical imaginings—which are 
necessarily uncertain in their manifestations. In the 
figure department that there should be such a fall- 
ing off is the more to be regretted because it was 
on the assumption of ability to instruct and advance 
that the Government so lately gave a charter to this 
body. Certainly, the labours exhibited here assert 
no very high qualifications. From among a large 
amount of mediocrity we will content ourselves with 
designating those which are entitled to consideration 
from superiority—and those whose extravagance or 
untruth suggests them as warnings rather than les- 
sons. 

Mr. Pyne’s Pallanza, on the Lago Maggiore, North 
Italy (108), brings a strong recollection of his ‘ Hei- 
delberg’ exhibited in these rooms last year. The 
scene has in its combination many of the same ele- 
ments—and has withal the advantage of greater 
space, It is, however, no improvement—and does 
not realize the character or climate to which it pre- 
tends. It has much perspective truth—considered 
either in reference to line or to the gradation which 
is produced by mere light and shade; but in colour 
it has much that is rather fanciful than imaginative— 
meaning by the fanciful the idea of the singular, and 
by the imaginative the healthy and highly organized 
power of perception and selection applied to the loca- 
lities in whatever latitude they may be. The science, 
the art—the speciality in art—is seen and admitted; 
but individual truth is wanting. To look into the mere 
technique of the work, the town, with all its arcades, 
its loggie, its church and campanile, and other 
auxiliaries, is well defined; but when we look for the 
genial and appropriate atmosphere—the emphasis 
required to give focal interest, and the power of gene- 
ralization which at the same time makes up the infi- 
nity of parts and individual tints into one whole—we 
feel that the great landscape artist is not before us. 
A large deficiency of special truth of nature is felt in 
Thames Recollections—the New Custom House (480); 
wherein the same scale of colour, the same bias of 
arrangement, and the same want of individuality are 
perceptible. The scene is not easily recognized. The 
recollection of the architectural masses is interfered 
with by the want of local truth in the colour; while 
the character of the climate is not rendered. All that 
opposition of tints could effect is presented in the 
Entrance to Menai Straits, Storm clearing off, opposite 
the setting Sun (58). In the Saint’s-Day at Venice 
(245)—which shows a newly-chosen point of view 
of the Dogana and the Salute, with St. Giorgio Mag- 
giore—there is the old departure from fact,—from 
national peculiarity; and circumstances even of detail 
—accessory and tint—have been made to subserve 
the same defect. The Mill at Plas y Nant, North 
Wales (240) is an ordinary scene in a vignette-like 
treatment. In the Shore at Little Hampton, Sussex 
(359) Mr. Pyne has succeeded better in imparting a 
general effect of tone to the integral features of the 
scene,—and the gainis felt, The beams of thedeclining 





sun impinge all the objects within its means of 
tion; and, but for a disposition to yellowness Withou 
glow, this is one of the artist's best contribuy 
Caernarvon — Rising Storm (295) is 

—to slatiness; wanting also in tb in 
making out of the forms of cloud proper to such 
effects. Little Hampton Pier, Coast of Sussex (547) cay 
be regarded only as a sketch of one of those 
contrasted arrangements of colour which, if Nature 
does sometimes present them among her ¢ 
combinations, it is yet a question of taste and disere, 
tion whether the painter shall record or no, Ty 
casual and exceptional combination of colour jg yy 
more a subject for imitation than the casual and 
exceptional combination of form. An artist of su¢h 
accomplishment as Mr. Pyne —one whose works 
of pen and pencil have contributed so much to the 
common stock of his art—should not thus diverge 
from the direction in which he gained his popularity, 

In last year’s exhibition, the name of Mr. C, Baxter 
was affixed to more than one production of which ye 
made favourable mention—accom panied by an 
of future excellence. This augury the present exhiij. 
tion has not disappointed. Industry and talent ar 
visibly united in no less than nine performances of his 
here—more or less consisting of studies, and chiefly 
of female forms. Some are portraits—as for instance 
Miss Topham(51). Inthe Italian Girl(69), Mr. Baxter 
pursues the style which won him credit—and wel} 
sustains it, on a theme commonplace enough. That 
he is capable of greater originality of view, Kay 
Kearney (83) proves :—a head of urchness and beauty, 
A Study (221) is good: but Sad Moments (258) tee 
tifies, like his last year’s principal work, that this 
artist’s forte lies in the pathetic. The female head 
is one which he, or others, will not easily surpass. In 
(430) The Wreath, we have another female head, 
wearing a chaplet,—deserving like commendation, 
A small elaboration entitled The Fan (361) will 
well repay attention. 4 Nymph (515) and Happy 
Moments (541) confirm the conviction that being 
now fairly started —having felt his ground—this artist 
has only to take a bolder flight—to soar in the prose- 
cution of some subject worthy of his powers—and if 
he keep refinement of execution closely in view, as 
there is in him no lack of force or decision, he may 
early take a high rank in his profession. 

Mr. Alfred Clint, though rarely essaying on great 
dimensions or important matters—confining himself 
usually to coast or harbourscenery—is a sure hand. The 
same conscientiousness and taste which have distin- 
guished his former productions are again manifested 
here. Anoccasional variety of effect—a good deviation 
—too, may be seen in his Sunset—Coast of Yorkshire 
(30). Nature, not convention, has obviously filled 
the painter’s mind; and those delicate tints, where 
the heated and suffused red graduates into the pale 
blue of the zenith, are most happily achieved. The 
forms of the coast are simple, yet invested witha 
depth of shadow and general breadth that give solem- 
nity to the picture. In the Evening at Hampstecl 
a moderated effect of a similar kind is applied 
to landscape, and with equal effect ;—the subject, 
however, being of less importance. For a bit of 
special truth the painter has in Hampstead Heath 
(59) gone beyond himself. Painted on the spot, 
he tells us, improvised as the execution may be almost 
said to be, this picture has the refinements of a 
elaborated work. In the two bays, Sandrock, Isle of 
Wight (305) and Bridlington Bay, Yorkshire (381) 
Mr. Clint appears in all that verity which he know 
so well how to give to the sloping shore, the rugged 
beach, and the wide horizon. . 

One of the most ambitious attempts in this exhib: 
tion is Count d’Orsay’s half-length of The Saviour 
the first number in the Catalogue, and certainly ont 
of the Count’s best works. He has shown a simple 
and vigorous intention; but his want of education ® 
the subtleties of Art is too apparent. : 

The decorator’s art is represented on these wis 
in a work of large scale from the pencil of Mr. Fogg” 
—The Monk finding Edward III. abandoned in his last 
Moments. From the zealous and active interferent 
of its author in parliamentary and other inquine 
into Art, his forensic displays and assumed know 4 
on the subject,—more important results might Bs 
been expected. Certainly, these. would not 
prepared us for the acceptance at his hands of rm 
canvas seven-eighths of whose space is occup 
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: jon as shown in mullioned window or 


eel wall,—more befitting a member of the 

‘ve Art Society than a practitioner in the 

at walk of Art. The group which so triflingly 

itself is wanting in perspicuity; and the 

whole tone and complexion of the picture scarcely 

that its author can have been serious in 

‘a7 itas a work of importance. As a design 

for mural decoration it might, on a limited scale, be 

practicable; but even then, a more agreeable incident 
for the interior would be desirable. 

Mr. Anthony’s largest picture, Landscape and 
Figures, Village Green (152)—in scale and subject his 
nost ambitious attempt—will not, it is to be feared, 
jnerease a reputation won by more truthful and 
moderated aspirations. The plan of the composition, 
sto line and effect, has plausibility ; but the work 
js wanting in all that concerns resemblance to nature, 
_sither in the general hue which should justify the 
quotation “*Tis eve,” or in individual particulars. 
When this painter shall-have more reflectively mea- 
sured his strength with Nature, and with the best 

imens of Art at this moment produced by a very 
able class of landscape painters, he will understand, 
ye are assured, how little eccentricity can ensure 
rnown,—and return to those views of truth and uni- 
verslity without which Art is productive only of 
eccentricities or conceits. 

Of the seven contributions by Mr. Holland, the 
most truthful is that of The Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich (588). Here, while the drawing of the 
uchitectural forms isrepresentative of their characters, 
the hue and aspect of the locale are faithful. It isa 
god transcript of one of the most original architec- 
tural conceptions of England. The Cathedral of 
Dort onthe River Maas (36) can scarcely be considered 
afinished work. The buildings want precision—the 
line of water in the distance wants straightness and 
fatness—the element itself wants form and sharp- 
nes. There is an absence of that completion to which 
weare accustomed in Mr. Holland’s works. In 54 and 
508 we have studies of flowers,_the department of 
Art in which Mr. Holland first started. These are 
full of the vigour which he imparted to such things | 
vhen a practitioner in water-colours. Nos. 235 and 
2%6 are Views of Venice,—more remarkable for 
novelty in their selection than for finish: and a Scene 
m the River Tagus (373) was studied, it is presumed, 
ata time when the artist made his tour in the Penin- 
sila for the annual which early made him known. 

Mr. Hurlestone always shows powers of high order. 
That he has knowledge of what is required in his 
at—that he has read the works of the old masters 
with attention and is alive to all that constitutes 
their technique —is obvious. That he should not, 
however, in the consideration of nature divest him- 
wlfof the prejudice and convention of a particular 
shool_the accident of time and circumstance—and 
adopt broad and general views, is difficult to be 
accounted for in one who displays such high aims.— 
His journeyings into Spain have evidently impressed 
him more than those in Italy; and his treatments of 
Contadini subjects in the latter are after the most 
recognized fashion and practice of the former as seen 
in the works of the great Sevillian master, Murillo. 
The defects which in this master were due to the cir- 
cumstances of his age—the difficulty of obtaining 
Snuctural knowledge owing to religious interdiction, 
ad the want of acquaintance with Greek art—are 
wither worthy of adoption nor to be excused in a 
tay when the diffusion of Art-knowledge is great 
td universal. That philosophy which Mr. Hurle- 
Sone shows in other particulars but little accords 
ith views so restricted. § Mendicanti of the Piazza 





Novona—Rome (161)—Un Pescator (276)—Meat 
ad Drink in Italy (455) are among the examples to 
Thich the foregoing remarks are intended to apply. | 
exception is found in the subject entitled 
Mazeppa (244);—_proving that the assertion of inde- 
pendence and the free exercise of the painter’s own 
— and taste would ensure him higher | 
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expected—seen in a series of no less than twelve 
pictures contributed by his son John Wilson. 
Many of these being scenes of ordinary selection 
(as, indeed, are the majority of such matters 
exhibited here) to dwell much on them would be to 
descant on the commonplace. The principal one, 
Fishing-Boats returning to Port, on the French Coast 
(438), is full of truth, artistic skill, and observation of 
fact—given with the ample resources of the studio, 
yet preserving the simplicity of nature. It is one of 
the very best marine pictures in this entire collection. 
Yet it is not more true than that little subject Fish- 
Carts on the Sands at Calais, with Fort Rouge (19):— 
a treatment combining excellencies that characterize 
two or three several artists of note, of the day, in this 
department. Care and knowledge in the delineation 
of craft and tackle are united with breadth of treat-' 
ment, general effect, and a large amount of resem- 
blance to the day-light and brilliant look of nature. 
Mr. Wilson does not confine himself, however, to 
one element. In the Salmon-Trap and Old Water- Mill 
on a Welsh River (64) is seen his skill in landscape. 
The same facility with which he can express the 
momentary eftects of wind on water, assists him in 
the expression of its power on foliage. The Snowdon 
Range, from near Capel Curig (148)—perhaps in 
general hue too green,—presents in style and han- 
dling a contrast to a little study of Cattle at a Pool 
(277), wherein the animals are touched with a pre- 
cision exemplifying the painter’s careful study of 
their forms. This is confirmed by Boy tending Cattle 
(361). The artist’s versatility is again seen in the 
closely-wooded and avenue-like scene, An Unfre- 
quented Path in Morden Park, Surrey (390),— vi- 
gorously dashed in: and in the Watering Place (400). 
The Valley Mill (577) and On the Coast of Granville, 
Normandy (599) are farther proofs of the painter's 
excellence. 

A name long absent from these walls—where first 
it was made known—appears here this season at- 
tached to two contributions. Mr. W. Gill, whose works 
some years since will be remembered as among 
the attractions of the Gallery, is the author of the 
little pictures Preparing for May-Day (47) and 
Playing at Forfeits (252). Mr. Gill was ever a zea- 
lous student of the Dutch school. His present works 
satisfactorily demonstrate that if the hand has not 
been active—or if we have not seen its operations—so 
long, the mind has been on the alert. His subjects 
want the charm of novelty; but in much that concerns 
effect and colour combined with elaboration and 
finish, these two little pictures have claim to excel- 
lence. 





Fine-Art Gosstr.—The Sketch-book by Sal- 
vator Rosa, exhibited last Saturday at the Mar- 
quis of Northampton’s third Soirée for the season 
—the property of Mr. Auldjo—was more remark- 
able for the notes on the margins and backs of 
the several studies than for any intrinsic merits 
of the sketches themselves. They are chiefly 
transcripts of the neighbourhoods of Spoleto and 
Foligno; and deficient in that savage character 
which is the painter's expressive style. On the tables 
near this book was an extensive collection of initial 
letters and other illuminations cut out of choral and 
service books of the middle ages,—and some examples 
of similar Venetian Art in ducal and other volumes. 
Of the initial letters one or two were of as remote 
a date as the thirteenth century. They have been 
collected by, and are the property of, Major Mac- 
donald. Among the other objects of Art exhibited 
was a paper-hanging from Redgrave’s trial fresco of 
“Catherine Douglas barring the door with her arm :” 
—the fit application of which as a subject for in- 
ternal decoration seems to us at least questionable. 
Some specimens of impressions, by a new process, on 
card-board, in gold and silver leaf, from ancient and 
modern coins, excited much attention. 

The daily papers announce the death of Sir Thomas 
Baring,—so well known for his taste in Art and for 
the fine collection of pictures which he had brought 





It was said by Sir George Beaumont that taste ex- 
pires in the third generation. This there is reason to 
fear is often true; but we trust that the feeling for 
Art evinced by the wealthy familyof the Barings will 
form a noble exception to the rule. Sir Thomas 
was in his seventy-fifth year. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows :—“ The 
revival of medieval architecture than which no 
other style seems to be just now tolerated for churches 
and semi-ecclesiastical buildings—has awakened sym- 
pathy for medieval and ecclesiastical Art generally. 
No wonder, therefore, that glass-painting should of 
late years have been cultivated with considerable 
assiduity and success. After being at one time sup- 
posed to be entirely lost, the processes requisite for 
it have been either recovered or re-invented. Its 
proper character as decoration is now far better 
understood than when it was attempted to produce 
pictures with it (as in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor), 
and when the mullions and tracery of windows were 
actually cut out in order to fill in the whole aperture 
with a gaudy transparency. That mistake we have 
since corrected by reverting to genuine models; but 
have perhaps fallen into another—though far less 
glaring—in choosing them too indiscriminately and 
following them too servilely—copying defects of bad 
drawing and bad general design—faults sanctified 
in the eyes of a mere archeologist, but faults only 
in those of an artist or of a man of unprejudiced 
taste. The real capabilities of the art have not been 
sufficiently consulted; those who have applied them- 
selves to it resting content with striving to come up 
to what are considered the best specimens, without 
aiming at aught further. The very desirable ‘some- 
thing further’ may, however, now be anticipated, by 
architects themselves taking upa branch of art that re- 
quires to be treated with far more regard to architec- 
tural than to pictorial effect. I have just seen some 
windows executed by Mr. E. B. Lamb, for a small 
private chapel erected by him in Scotland, that appear 
to me a great improvement upon the orthodox—that 
is, the archeologically orthodox—system of bad 
drawing and careless composition.” 

A collection of water-colour drawings and minia- 
tures made by Mr. G. P. Harding from celebrated 
English historical portraits was sold on Friday the 
3lst of March by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. 
The collection in point of finish and interest was 
not by any means equal to the series by the same 
artist sold by Messrs. Christie & Manson a few years 
back; but still there were some good copies, done with 
all Mr. Harding’s usual care and attention to detail, — 
that Vertue-like fidelity without which these things 
are worth so very little. The prices were not large— 
considering the value of the series and the small 
chance of finding another artist with the same skill 
and the same inclination whose collection is likely 
to pass under the hammer of the auctioneer. A good 
water-colour copy of every English historical por- 
trait of interest should be made at the expense of 
Government and deposited in the Print Room of 
the British Museum, It is easy to conceive the 
value in many ways of even a coloured copy of Lodge's 
Portraits. 

If the present Exhibition of the modern Arts in 
the French capital has had its character affected by 
the revolutionary movement, our own approaching 
Exhibition will, it is understood, display some effect 
of the same influences—acting probably in a more 
wholesome direction. Many artists of distinction 
amongst them Ary Scheffer and the celebrated animal 
painter Le Dreux—have been driven to our shores 
by the continental tempest, and will seek our alien 
arena for the display of their art. It is said that 
the contribution of the French school to the pictures 
on the walls of the Academy amounts to a large 
number. 

Mr. Catlin—whose exhibitions, at the Egyptian 
Hall and elsewhere, of his picturesque studies of 
North American character and scenery are well re- 
membered—is about, it is said, to set up his easel in 
the metropolis with a view to some more formal and 


about him. He was the elder brother of the Earl of | comprehensive embodiments of his views and ex- 


We hear, too, that 
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by Mr. Layard for the British Government. They 
were to be exhibited in Bombay before being de- 
spatched for England. 

The French papers state that the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce has formed a commission 
of painters, architects, &c., to propose reforms and 
improvements, both industrial and artistic, in the 
national manufactures of the Gobelins, Beauvais, and 

vres. 

Now that recent events have added an important 
page to the history and memorabilia of the Hotel de 
Ville at Paris, the building itself may begin to ob- 
tain that notice to which it is fairly entitled as one 


of the noblest monuments achieved in the French | 
The Civil | 


capital in the reign of Louis Philippe. 
Engineer has just given some architectural descrip- 
tion of it, derived from M. Victor Calliat’s large folio 
work. Though it has not lost its identity—con- 
sequently retains all its former historical associations 
—the original structure can be considered as little 
more than the nucleus of the present greatly ex- 
tendedand entirely insulated pile,—with four stately 
fagades where there was before only a single one, 
and that comparatively inconsiderable as to size. 
Palatial in its exterior, the edifice is equally so in- 
ternally; especially in the group of principal public 
apartments and the staircases leading to them—which 
offer much striking combination and varied scenic 
display, as well as magnificence of decoration. Very 
few royal palaces can show such a room as is the 
Galerie des Fétes in regard to its architectural en- 
semble as well as to its dimensions. In one respect 
the Parisian Hotel de Ville has the advantage over 
our own Palace of Westminster, since all its facades 
show themselves distinctly—so that the embellish- 
ment bestowed upon them is not thrown away. 
Moreover, as is observed in the English publication 
above mentioned, it solves a problem in architectural 


taste by manifesting what might have been made of | 


our own English Renaissance or Elizabethan style 
had that been abided by conformably with the an- 
nouncement to architects that it was to be the one 
adopted for our Houses of Parliament. This, be it 
observed, is, provided it had been treated freely and 
artistically,—and with more regard to its capability 
of being improved upon than to actual examples of 
and authorities for it. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and the Public 
are respectfully informed, the THIRD CONCERT will take place 
at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS on MONDAY EVENING, 
April 10th. Programme—Sinfonia in p, Haydn; Air,*O God, have 
mercy,’ Mr. Calkin, Mendelssohn; Concerto in c minor, Piano- 
forte, Madame Duicken, Beethoven; Chorus and Overture, 
“Struensee, Meyerbeer ; Sinfonia in a, No. 7, Beethoven ; Quartett 
and Chorus, Mendelssohn; Aria, ‘ L’Addio,’ Miss Duval, Mozart; 
Chorus from * Ruins of Athens, Beeethoven; Overture, * Der 
Rerggeist,’ Spohr. Conductor, M. Costa. Single Ticket, 1/. 1s. ; 
Double Ticket, 1/. 103.; Tripie Ticket, 22. 5s, to be obtained of 
essrs. Addison & Co., 210, Regent-street. 

MUSICAL UNION.— TUESDAY, April lith, at Half-past 
Three, WILLIS’S ROOMS.—Quartett in r, Mozart; Duett, Piano 
and Violoncello, in p, Op. 58, and * Lieder ohne Worte, Mendels- 
sohn; Quartett in c minor, Beethoven. Executants—Deloffre, Goftrie 
Hill, Piatti, and Sterndale Bennett. Single Tickets, 10s, 6d. each, 
to on application to Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Members can personally introduce Visitors on payment at Willis’s 
Rooms. J. ELLA, Director. 





MR. BRANDT has the honour to announce that he will give a 
SOIRBE MUSICALE at WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING-STREET, 
ST. JAMES’sS, on WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1848, Vocalists— 
Miss Dolby, Mrs. Brandt, Mr. A. Novello and Mr. Brandt. In- 
t ili Messrs. Benedict, Lindsay Sloper, Willy, and 
Rousselot. Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, and Family Tickets (to 
admit Three), 14. 1s. may be had of all the principal Musicsellers, 
and of Mr. Brandt, 7, Holland-place, Kensington. 


MRS. BUTLER (late Fanny Kemble.) begs to announce her 
intention of giving a THIRD KEADING from SHAKSPEARE, 
at WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING-STREET, ST. JAMES’S, on 
MONDAY. Apesh the 10th, ‘Tue Temeest ; and a FOURTH 
READING, (the Last before Easter,) on THURSDAY, April the 
h,* As You Like Ir.’ Commencing at Half-past Two o clock, 








13t 
An interval of Ten Minutes during the Reading. It is solicited 
that Visitors be present previous to the commencement of the 

ing. Admission, 58.; Ticket for Reserved Seats (admittin, 
Three), 1/. 1a. ; Single Reserved Seat, 10s., which may be obtaine 
at Mr. Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


WEIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, PRINCESS'S CON- 
CERT ROOMS.—Last Five Nights—MONDAY, April 10, and 
Four following Mondays, being the Close of the Season and Ter- 
mination of the present subscriptions. Single Tickets 7s. each. 

Yeippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by himself. M.C. 
i The Refreshments and Supper by Mr. Payne, of 
rury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. Commence at Eleven, 
conclude at Three. Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho-square. 








Ancient Concerts.—The second of these meet- 
ings was directed by Lord Howe for the King of 
Hanover. Like most of the series, it was ample in 
the materials for giving pleasure, but Lenten in the 
amount of enjoyment resulting for any intelligent 
amateur. We shall comment upon some single 








items in the programme. And first in our favour 
was the singing of Signor Salvi: who is more ac- 
complished and polished in the management of his 
voice than any contemporary tenor. It was strange, 
however, that Handel’s ‘ Rendi sereno,’ instead of 
being given as ‘Lord, remember David,’ must 
needs be refitted with Latin words! Mr. Lockey’s 
opening of ‘The Messiah’ was very good: but he 
will sing out of time, —and we have suffered too 
much in our nonage from the weary warblings in 
sacred music of Miss Stephens, Mrs. Knyvett and 
others to endure without protest the appearance of 
a new generation of vocalists offending in like manner 
under pretext of “tradition.” Nothing, again, could 
be more irrational than Miss Bassano’s delivery of 
‘Holy! holy’; which she might have sung as she did 
had she been a foreigner to whom the language and 
the music were new,—her sule aim being, apparently, 
to produce the utmost tone on every note. Not an 
appoggiatura, not a shake, not a closing grace was to 
be heard : in short, a greater mistake by so clever a 
person is not in our recollection. We shall only 
further dwell upon the recitative and air from Dr. 
Crotch’s ‘ Palestine’ to the following words— 
Recitative. 
Yet e’en the works of toiling Genii fall, 
And vain was Estakhar’s enchanted wall. 
Air (with Semi-Chorus). 

In frantic converse with the mournful wind, 

There oft the houseless Santon rests reclin'd; 

Strange shapes he views, and drinks with wond’ring ears 

The voices of the dead, and songs of other years. 
These lines, picturesque though they be when taken 
as a specimen of the text of a work much talked of 
and rarely performed, will of themselves account 
for its unpopularity. The most thoughtful of com- 
posers must have felt himself “ cabined” by “ Estak- 
har’s enchanted wall,” and even “ the houseless 
Santon’s” visions say little to Imagination when Sound 
is to be the medium of utterance. But Dr. Crotch 
seems to have felt small difficulty in the matter. 
The aria is a smooth Siciliana, with one or two 
minor changes at its close to do justice to “the dead” 
—but as innocent of the loneliness of “the Desert” 
as Félicien David’s ‘Dance of Almées’ is of the 
devotion of a cathedral. An instance of more utter 
aimlessness, in short, could hardly be cited; and who 
can wonder at or blame the world’s coldness toa 
work thus misconceived ? So seldom is any part of 
‘Palestine’ heard—and so long have we been ac- 
customed to hear its neglect bewailed, that we feel 
glad of any opportunity of inquiring into its merits 
and into the causes of English indifference to them. 


Concerts oF CuamBer Music.—The second 
meeting of the Beethoven Quartett Society was very 
attractive. The early Quartett in p was delightful— 
were it only for the sake of the presto finale. This 
is one of the finest examples of a rapid movement 
in § tempo which could be mentioned—more pleasing 
in its motivo than the parallel instance which may pos- 
sibly have occurred to the student (we allude to the 
presto of the Kreutzer Duett), and wrought up with 
incomparable grace and spirit. After this came the 
Razumouffsky Quartett in F; the allegro of which, 
again, may be cited as perhaps the noblest existing spe- 
cimen of Beethoven’s best manner. This movement, 
the adagio of the second Quartett of the same opus, 
and the brilliant fugued finale which closes the third, 
were before us when, a fortnight since [ante, p. 322], 
we offered a comment or two on the limits to ima- 
ginative composition. Freer, newer, more exciting 
music does not exist ; but what grandeur is there in 
the ideas !__what loveliness in the melodic phrases! 
—what consummate art in the construction! The 
allegro just mentioned “ pairs off” with that of 
the Pianoforte Trio in B flat,—but, to our judgment, 
it is even finer. Nor was Beethoven ever more sub- 
limely and sadly inspired than in the adagio molto 
mesto. Theallegretto schersando is a favourite move- 
ment with the cognoscenti: to ourselves it has long 
been curious as containing one of the few instances 
of coincidence which exist in Beethoven’s works—a 
phrase all but identical with the melody ‘ Objét de 
mon amour’ in Gluck’s ‘ Orphée.’ But we must 
pass from what is merely a “curiosity of criticism’ 
to commend Herr Molique’s leading of this Quartett. 
A better version could hardly be given by any German, 
(unless it be by Herr Ernst, who shows the intensity 
of the South in such music without any sickliness or 





extravagance); while for perfection of reading 3 
distances all the attempts of Vieuxtemps, Sivori, ‘4 
They translate Beethoven, whereas Herr Mok 
gives to the Master’s thoughts audible and 
expression. It is a great boon tothe Londoner 
one enjoyed by the inhabitant of no other cay 
in such perfection) to be allowed these Opportunitig 
of comparison in music, where such fine distinctions 
make so important a difference. 

While this treat was being “ served” jn 
Street, Mr. Dando was giving his Fifth Concert i 
Crosby Hall. We observe, with pleasure, that ity 
programme comprehended one of Beethoven's Trig 
for stringed instruments—that in c minor. A Duet 
by Miss Kate Loder, too, for pianoforte and yigi 
was played; of which our contemporaries speak 
highly. There is great want of new concertpieces 
in this form—the Kreutzer Duett above-mentioned 
being the last which can fairly be said to kee 
session of the orchestra. It was one of Mendelssohn's 
many plans to write a grand composition for the two 
instruments; and now that he is gone, to whom may 
we look for such a work ? 


Roya Irarran Opera, Covent Garpen.—The 
corps of the Italian Opera is now assembled, with 
the exception of Mdlle. Zoia and Madame Viardot- 
Garcia: and the artists are appearing in ther 
favourite parts in as rapid rotation as possible, that 
unfamiliar operas (we must not say new ones, there 
being, apparently, no such things) may be produced. 
Thus, ‘Semiramide’ was given on Tuesday for 
Madame Grisi and Signor Tamburini : and on Thurs. 
day, ‘Il Barbiere’ for Signors Salvi, Rovere, and 
Ronconi. There would seem not a word left tobe 
said of this opera; and yet Signor Ronconi’s Figaro 
is finer and sprightlier (could such a thing be) than 
it was last year—while, if Madame Persiani will 
study her parts anew, and offer such unprecedented 
examples of the singer’s art carried to exquisite per- 
fection as she has done in Amenaide and Rosina, 
we should be the most unfair of critics not to record 
it. Both artists mentioned, too, were in their best 
voice the evening before last. The opera in its 
youngest days was never more buoyantly successful, 





DRAMATIC READINGS BY MRS. BUTLER. 

On Monday last, Shakspeare’s comedy of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’ was read by Mrs, Butler at 
Willis’s Rooms. The result was highly, and with 
slight qualifications deservedly, successful. That 
critical estimate of character and passion which dis- 
tinguishes Mrs. Butler's acting, and which to some 
extent subtracts from its reality, proved of excellent 
service in the more subjective interpretation required 
by dramatic reading. The reflective consciousnes 
which will not allow the actress to forget her mind 
in her character became an admirable quality in the 
dramatic expositor:—so distinct is the elucidation of 
feelings from the capacity for their embodiment. 

The feature of the reading was, undoubtedly, itssug- 
gestive conception of the part of Shylock. With Mm 
Butler, the wrongs which he suffers are more obvious 
than those which he inflicts. His very revenge 38 )ut 
tified to himself. He stands before us as a represent 
ative of the Mosaic economy in its most literal signif. 
cance. “ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
is the creed not only of his passions, but of his con 
science. To this law, however disclaimed, he traces 
the motives and acts of the Christian,—and revolts 
no less from his hypocrisy than from his oppression. 
Adopting this view, Mrs. Butler gave all the emphass 
of argument to those passages which are y 
rendered as taunts. The Duke’s interrogatory— 

What mercy canst thou hope for, rendering none: | 
was answered by the reader with a settled conviction 
in the moral cogency of the reply— : 

What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong- 

You have among you many a purchased slave, &e 
Throughout, indeed, the reader portrayed a man whe 
made a duty as well as a “ medicine” of his “ greatt® 
venge”—who personified the sufferings of his nation, 
and in the person of Antonio executed retribution 02 
Christendom. To enhance the dignity of — 
conception it was scarcely necessary for Mrs. -— 
to glide as she did over the avarice of the Jew. 2%] 
subduing this she lost points of contrast 
character certainly intended by Shakspeare, 
tamed down the poetic colouring which the poet 
imparted, 





= characters of Antonio and Bassanio were 


p* with great delicacy and truth. No 
++ as lost which matked the devotion of their 
tnt or its soutce in their own personal nobility. 
~e. that charming reflex of Portia’s vivacity 
a feeling, was, however, almost degraded to the 
ierel of the saucy waiting-maid — and, to say 
troth, the manners of the mistress seemed a little 
infected by those of her associate. In both instances, 
liveliness sometimes degenerated into coarseness. 
The more ideal aspects of Portia were exquisitely 
‘seated: but we missed those poctic indications 
hich such a nature exhibits in its most familiar 
\ and by which amidst the most trifling casual- 
ties it pledges its adequacy to the most serious duties. 
The defect was a grave one; though for the time we 
it in the spiritual dignity and tenderness which 
ister in the play Mrs. Butler developed in its heroine. 
A second reading was given on Thursday— Much 
jo about Nothing’ being selected for the purpose. 
ice, with all her heartiness and reality, ranks 
t the least ideal of Shakspeare’s feminine 
conceptions. Unlike Portia, Imogen, and Viola, 
de is a delineation rather of a particular woman 
than of a phase of woman in the abstract. Hence, 
the character affords small scope for that fine dis- 
eimination of the poetical, whether in sentiment or 
notive, which is the charm of Mrs. Butler’s delivery. 
§uch opportunities as occurred were, however, 
tumed to the best account. We may instance the 
jloquy of Beatrice after learning in the arbour 
that she is beloved by Benedick. A tremulous 
ess was infused into the passage, which, while 
jeaving it comedy, indicated a crisis, and suggested 
that “the course of true love” even when it runs 
«oothest into the common stream of life yet agitates 
it by the conflux. The tone of delicate respect 
imparted to Benedick by the influence of his passion 
yasanother of those felicitous touches which mark 
the ideal artist. The play, as a whole, was rendered 
with great executive brilliancy, and with a variety of 
intonation almost pictorial in its vividness of effect. 
We must not omit to notice with especial approval 
the genial humour thrown into the reading of Dog- 
berry, The presence of such an element, though 
amply warranted by the text, is too often substituted 
bya stolid pomposity which renders the character 
smply mechanical. We are glad to find that two 
more readings—of * The Tempest’ and of ‘As You 
like it'~are announced for next week; and that 
other plays will probably be added to the series. 





Marytenone. —On Monday another revival from 
Beaumont and Fletcher was produced— the tragedy 
of‘The Double Marriage.’ This is a more ambitious 
venture than even that of ‘The Scornful Lady.’ 
The drama in question has been much commended 
by the critics. Mr. Campbell desctibes its heroine 
«s“a fine idol of the imagination, rather than a pro- 
lable type of nature.” The authors themselves pro- 
poe her as “the matchless wife.” The late Mr. 
George Darley, however, disputes the proposition. 
In his opinion, Juliana’s “ self-sacrifice approaches 
yet nearer to idjotism, and her humble-mindedness 
tomeanness, than those qualities of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's idols do generally.” To a considerable 
ettent we admit the truth of this criticism; and in- 
deed we seek refuge from the implied censure in the 
general character of our authors’ play-writing, as 
being more theatrical than dramatic—aiming rather 
tteffect than at propriety—regarding the picturesque 
before the probable. These qualities of theirs have 
all been tested by this revival,—and found of good 
Wearable service. 

The playisealculated, from its revolutionary charac- 
ta, to make an impression at the present moment. 
Ferrand (Mr. Lacy), “the libidinous tyrant of 
Naples,” is accused of having exceeded in the abuse 
of the regal power theexamplesof Phalaris, Dionysius, 
Caligula, and Nero—inasmuch as they acted, though 
coruptly, yet as kings,—he as a mere merchant. 

crowning enormity is— 
That he sold 

The bishoprick of Tarent to a Jew, 

For thirteen thousand ducats. 
The action proceeds with great rapidity. Virolet 
(fr. Graham ) concerts with some friends the tyrant’s 
downfall — js betrayed by Ronvere (Mr, Potter) — 
toneealed by his wife (Mrs. Warner), who in conse- 
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quence suffers the pains of the rack —liberated and 
appointed to a maritime expedition — all in one act. 
In the second, the hero is captured by the proscribed 
Duke of Sesse (Mr. Johnstone)—brought on board 
his vessel_delivered over to the cruel mercies of his 
virago daughter, Martia (Miss Vining)—contracts 
with her a second marriage—escapes with her in the 
long-boat — and is pursued by her piratic father. 
The third sees all the parties at Naples—exhibits 
the parasitism of the court—the humours of one 
Castruccio (Mr. Vining), who is permitted to assume 
for a day the robes and office of the kingship which 
he so worships—the painful interview between Virolet, 
Juliana, and Martia—the divorce between the two 
former—the indignation of the last when told that 
her marriage must continue ceremonial only—and 
the disguises of the pirates and their chief in order 
to compass their revenge on tyrant, daughter, hus- 
band, sycophant, at once. Nor are the fourth and 
fifth acts less full of business) The Duke and his 
crew finally engage themselves to Ferrand as Swiss 
guards—.Martia visits Juliana to insult her, threaten- 
ing vengeance against Virolet for her own disappoint- 
ment — Juliana seeks her late lord to warn him 
of his danger—their interview is broken in upon by 
Martia, who scornfully gives him “ back his love, his 
vow,” and proceeds with Ronvere to sell her honour 
to the king that he may undertake her cause. But 
vengeance is nigh in the form of a social revolution, 
headed by the Duke and Virolet, The latter has, 
however, unfortunately, assumed Ronvere’s habit, the 
better to secure access to the king, whom he desires 
to slay. Meanwhile, Juliana has armed herself with 
a dagger to kill Ronvere, and meeting her husband 
in his garb inflicts the mortal wound on him. The 
popular commotion grows fiercer, and the tyrant is 
slain by the Duke of Sesse. Then comes the terrible 
interview between the incensed Duke and his dis- 
graced daughter; to which the boatswain puts an end 
by stabbing the latter,—thus excusing the act :— 

I never did you better service, sir,— 

Yet have been ever faithful. I confess 

That she deserved to die; but by whose hand? 

Not by a father’s. Double all her guilt, 

It could not make you innocent, had you done it ; 

In me ‘tis murder ; in you 'twere a crime 

Heaven could not pardon. Witness that I love you! 

And in that love I did it. 

This is a good theatrical surprise, and closes the 
piece triumphantly. The last situation, indeed, pre- 
sents a remarkable tableau. 

Mr. Serle, who has adapted the tragedy for the 
modern stage, has judiciously consolidated the latter 
scenes, and produced thereby a stage arrangement 
which is very fine. Mrs. Warner’s Juliana is a 
powerful and well-sustained achievement,—and de- 
cidedly calculated to enhance her reputation. Per- 
sonal dignity, wife-like affection, self-sacrificing 
humility, were by turns embodied in her acting,— 
which was carefully and highly finished. The scene 
in which she endures the question and contemns the 
tyrant was most effectively performed. The situation 
was one of great difficulty — and interpreted with 
answerable skill. To Juliana’s physical pains suc- 
ceed her moral sufferings;—and these excited, as 
they ought, in Mrs, Warner's presentment even 
more sympathy. Miss Vining is not equal to 
the part of Martia—nor is it a pleasing one to 
realize. She laboured hard, however, to deserve, 
though she could not command, success. Mr. 
Graham’s reading of Virolet was good; but he ser- 
monizes—not acts. Mr. Johnstone's Duke was rather 
too violent,—and Mr. Lacy’s Ferrand somewhat over- 
anxious, Miss Saunders had a small part— Lucio, 
a page; and played it, as she does everything, de- 
lightfully. Mr. Vining’s Castruccio was a piece of 
extravagance, productive of the mirth intended, but 
in some points out of keeping. A severer and more 
classical conception is required. There is in the 
play the sketch of a court fool, played by Mr.Webb, 
as a companion to the parasite. Compared with the 
meanest of Shakspeare’s fools, it is an absurd failure. 
But on the whole this revival must be pronounced 
a satisfactory performance. With it, we believe, 
Mrs. Warner takes her farewell of the Marylebone 
Theatre;—and she will do so with honour. It isa 
crowning effort; and though experience has proved 
that the attempt at creating an audience in the 
neighbourhood of this house is at present hopeless, 
Mrs, Warner's reputation has not been at all affected 





by her failure. Her efforts, in spite of ill success’ 
have made an impression which will not speedily be 
forgotten,and have established a prestige in her 
favour which she carries with her to her endeavours 
elsewhere. The Surrey Theatre will, we understand, 
open next September under her direction. 





Haymarket.—An adaptation from the French, 
by Mr. Morton, under the title of ‘Old Honesty’ 
was produced on Thursday. It is in two enormously 
long acts. Much of it is mere dialogue; each pair 
of interlocutors being exhibited a stated time—and 
after having delivered themselves of somany “ lengths” 
yielding place to their successors. This seems an easy 
recipe for a two act piece on a domestic subject ;—but 
it has been well tried, and is generally successful. 
Actors like it, because it gives an equal chance to 
each; and managers patronize it, because it enables 
them to make “a strong bill.’ Opportunity is thus 
afforded in the present drama for Mr. Webster 
(Michael Bradshaw), Mr. Tilbury (Mr. Septimus 
Hooke), Mr. Keeley (Toby Perch), Mrs. Glover 
(Dame Bradshaw) and Miss Reynolds (Mary) to 
shine in succession; to say nothing of Mr. H. Vanden- 
hoff (Joseph Bradshaw), and Mr. Howe (Sir Per- 
kins Besborough) who likewise are fairly furnished. 
The story must be familiar to most readers. A 
bricklayer finding a treasure in the wall of a house 
which he was employed to repair—this is the old and 
common theme. Such an argument, however, would 
be too simple if left to stand on its own merits. The 
dramatist must complicate it with incidents, situa- 
tions, and moral intricacies. 'Thus, we have in the 
present drama Sir Perkins Besborough, the nephew 
of the former proprietor of the house who had buried 
the treasure and died ere he could fully reveal its 
hiding-place. Sir Perkins is pursued by duns and 
overwhelmed with debt; but, in expectation of some 
day finding the concealed fortune, will not sell the 
house to Hooke, the attorney—who rents itin thesame 
hope. Michael Bradshaw is the bricklayer, who has 
to pull down a wall, with the same view,—a man 
who has acquired the soubriquet of “ Old Honesty.” 
Mary is his daughter, who is courted by Toby Perch 
another bricklayer, and also a devoted student, 
whether in work or play hours, of the History of 
England. Sir Perkins, too, has obtained a glimpse 
of Mary—and pursues her with no honourable pur- 
pose, The first act ends with “ Old Honesty” find- 
ing the treasure ; which, yielding to temptation, he 
conceals in his basket and carries away. He is 
partly provoked to this by the conduct of lawyer 
Hooke, who has caused his niece to reject his son 
Joseph for disparity of station and fortune. In the 
second act, the poor tempted Michael suffers intense 
remorse, and would restore the treasure to its place 
had not lawyer Hooke in the meantime purchased 
the house; wherefore Michael at length determines 
to retain the property for its rightful owner, the 
nephew. But Sir Perkins has forfeited his esteem 
by his designs upon his daughter. The conflict, 
however, is concluded by the appearance of the 
young man, who makes atonement for his pro- 
fligacy by resigning all claim, in favour of the 
daughter—to whom he offers his hand. She declines 
the honour in favour of Toby Perch. We have 
omitted to state in our outline, that Dame Bradshaw's 
suspicions are excited by her husband’s mysterious 
conduct; and that finding the money, she abstracts a 
few guineas and purchases therewith a turkey, a 
bonnet, a shawl and a fine gown—the latter of which, 
however, she proceeds to tear from her person when 
she discovers that the money itself was not, as she 
supposed, her husband’s savings.—It is needless to 
add that such a piece by such performers would be 
well performed; Mr. Webster and Mr. Keeley, how- 
ever, deserve to be signalized as remarkably effective. 
The latter had evidently his part specially written up 
to his peculiaritiesand provoked immoderate 
laughter. The style of the dialogue, though occa- 
sionally witty, was never brilliant; but it was 
natural in its tones—and some temporary allusions 
told well. The drama was throughout successful :— 
yet it requires abridgment. 

Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—_We are happy 
to inform those who are anxious about the dis- 
appearance of the Shakspeare House discovered by 
the French, that the body of amateurs who have 
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already signalized themselves by performing for 
worthy literary and charitable objects are about to 
make four “ disappearances” of the same character 
—with a view, we suppose, to conjure it back again. 
To lay aside banter, we believe that two perform- 
ances of comedy, ‘ Every Man in his Humour’ and 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ will be shortly 
given in London—one in Birmingham, and one at 
Stratford-upon-Avon—for the benefit of the fund. 

A prospectus has been laid before us of The 
Royal German and British Musical Society ;” patron- 
ized by a long list of royalties and placed, we are 
informed, under the “ managing directorship” of 
Mr. Wessel, the well-known publisher. The object 
stated is “ the diffusion of classical music” and the 
“advancement of the art.” The present time 
has been selected as expressly suitable; in con- 
sequence of “ International Copyright Acts having 
nas between Great Britain and Prussia, Hanover, 

ony, Brunswick, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe- Weimar and 
Austria—which will be speedily followed, under the 
sanction of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
by similar arrangements with all the other States of 
Germany.” It is proposed to carry these good pur- 
poses into effect by a system of publication analo- 
gous to that adopted by our literary societies: the 
subscription to be 5/. per annum for one class,—in 
place of the modest guinea demanded by the Cam- 
den, the Percy, the Chetham and other bodies.— 
There can be no objection to any publisher entering 
upon such a speculation as this. We have, indeed, 
again and again pointed out that some change must 
ere long come over the world of musical publication, 
and that it would not unnaturally take this form. 
But we see not how the names of a few distinguished 
persons as subscribers to such a publisher’s specula- 
tion can be thought to constitute a “ society,”°—nor 
where exists the guarantee that the selection of the 
music, &c. &e. shall be in any way open to their 
supervision, Further, we are obliged to remark that 
the published list of compositions about to be issued is 
liable to grave objection. For instance, Class A is to 
consist of grand pianoforte duetts. Now, every one 
of the seven enumerated is an arrangement !—Beet- 
hoven’s two first duetts for pianoforte and violoncello 
leading the way. However cleverly these may be 
arranged by Mr. Lindsay Sloper(and theone in G minor 
before us is very skilfully treated), such arrangements 
are not “ classical” nor do they tend to the “ advance- 
ment ofthe art.” There is excuse for compressing or- 
chestral works or chamber concert music for stringed 
instrumentsin a like form,—since by such presentment 
the student becomes familiarized with the ideas of 
com positions that he can hear only occasionally: but, 
after so pompous a preamble as Mr. Wessel’s, and 
seeing that his “Society” wisely contemplates the 
publication of scores for reference, we think its pro- 
fessions would be best kept by the publication of 
legitimate pianoforte music for the pianoforte player 
&c. &e. :—the art being only advanced by respect for 
the original intentions of its great masters, 

It is sufficient to announce that Mr. Tully’s opera 
company at the Strand Theatre has been this week 
giving what can only by stretch of courtesy be called 
a version of Auber’s ‘ Haydée.’ Such a mode of 
presentment, however sufficient twenty years since, 
will no longer satisfy a public increasingly desirous 
of integrity of performance. The music of Auber, 
too, bears it singularly ill. 

We are sorry to record the recent death of Mr. 
George Distin, one of the well-known players on 
brass instruments,—as the first inroad made into a 
party which, in every sense, always seemed to us 
most pleasant in its harmony. 

Among the most recent arrivals from Paris, that of 
M. Hermann, a violinist of good repute as a player 
of classical music, must be mentioned : Mr. Osborne, 
too, has come. But the amateurs and professors of 
the pianoforte will hear with still greater interest that 
M. Chopin is expected, if not already here,—it is 
even added, to remain in England. As the most in- 
dividual composer for his instrament now writing (at 
whatever figure his individuality may be rated), as a 
player, too, less hackneyed before the public than 
any contemporary—M. Chopin’s visit is an event for 
which we heartily thank the French Republic. 

The first Opera Concert is to be given on Monday 
in Passion Week. It appears from the programme 
that the intention of imparting to it any historical 





interest has been entirely relinquished.—We observe 
that M. Prudent is to play at the concert to be 
given on Easter Tuesday at the Royal Italian Opera. 
There is life everywhere. The programme of the 
Cecilian Society for the coming quarter includes an 
‘Ode to Music’ by Russell. Would it not be worth 
while for some body of English choralists to try 
whether any charm could be found in the oratorio 
of Dr. Boyce? This old music is too much judged 
on hearsay.—Mr. Surman’s new Choral Society is 
about to commence operations by a concert for the 
benefit of the distressed artizans.—_We may here 
state that a performance in assistance of the English 
workmen expelled from France is announced by the 
French equestrians at Drury Lane. 

The Edinburgh papers speak in the highest terms 
of the sensation produced there by the acting of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean in ‘ The Wife's Secret.’ 

The bill of the first entertainment provided by M. 
Ledru Rollin at the Thédtre de la République for the 
gratuitous delectation of “the people” of Paris will 
at some future day be a curiosity. The performances 
were to begin with ‘ Le Chant du Départ,—followed 
by a one-act piéce d’occasion of which Madame Du- 
devant is the author. The title is ‘ Le Roi attend; 
and the cast merely includes MM. Samson, Ligier, 
Maubant, Maillard, Gettroy, Provost, Regnier, De- 
launay, Mirecourt, Leroux, Raphael, Mesdames 
Rachel, Brohan, Aniis, Denain, Judith, Solié, Bonval, 
Allan—in brief, the flower of the corps. After this, 
the audience were to be treated to ‘ Les Horaces’ of 
Corneille; “the high Roman fashion” of which seems, 
curiously enough, as acceptable now-a-days as it was 
when the Citoyens of the first Revolution invoked the 
manes of Brutusatevery third word. Lastly, M. Roger 
(who seems to be, in more ways than one, aspiring to 
the succession of M. Nourrit) was to sing ‘La Jeune 
Republique. —The members of “ The Orpheon,” 
founded by M. Wilhem, have been giving a second 
performance in the Cirque des Champs Elysées ; this 
time having among the audience M. Béranger, to 
whose intervention it was that the founder owed the 
countenance of Government. — The professors of 
the Conservatoire are announcing gratuitous classes 
of singing to be opened in the evenings for the teach- 
ing of children and adults.— Meanwhile, one theatrical 
manager after another seems throwing up his “ port- 
folio.” 

A note or two on American theatricals, &c. derived 
from native journals—are worth the gathering. “The 
Park Theatre” at New York seems trying the ex- 
pedient of reduced prices. “ The Bowery” has been 
giving Mr. Lovell’s ‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ with Mrs. Shaw 
for its heroine :—“‘a jam house” was expected for 
her benefit. Kemp, the clown, at “The Bowery 
Amphitheatre,’ has as much “ fun in him as ever, 
and he lets it out with a rush every evening.” Rubini 
(this is truly droll) has not arrived at Havana, as 
promised by the Opera management there. ‘ Ernani’ 
is spoken of as having been very popular in New 
York,—and the leading singers have been compli- 
mented by the subscribers with “ purses,” in the old 
direct fashion of rewarding the Sallés and Camargos 
of the ballet stage. One of the less aristocratic 
subscribers, however, is described in the paper from 
which we glean the above particulars to have found 
one of the éroupe, a certain Signor Benedetti, “ too 
clumsy by a jugfull!” The tableau-mania appears 
to have become a disease, calling for sanitary mea- 
sures on the part of the police. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences, March 27.M. Che- 
vreul gave an account of the results of a comparative 
examination of the properties of some cochineal ob- 
tained in 1845 from the central nursery-grounds at 
Algiers and some cochineal from Mexico. M. Che- 
vreul found that the colouring matter of the cochineal 
of Algiers was less powerful than that of the Mexican 
cochineal; but he is of opinion that the colonial speci- 
mens may by proper culture be greatly ameliorated. 
—A report was made by a committee on the process 
of scarification employed by M. Robert to check the 
ravages in trees caused by certain insects. —-M. Moreau 
presented an account, taken from official documents, 
of the agricultural wealth of the whole of France. 
The total in agricultural, vegetable, and animal pro- 
duce amounts on an average to the enormous sum 
of 7,502,904,450fr,..—M, J. Jamin read a paper on 





the reflection of light by transparent bodi wa 
was received from M. de Geminy on the preserva 
of wood by impregnating it with coal or 

tar. He recommends that before the impregnas! 
the wood shall be perfectly dried by means of hot 
air or otherwise. 

Bunyan's ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’—1In the 
March 11, you have an article on the ae 
gress,’—in the course of which you state, on the ‘ 
of Mr. Offor, that the “second part” of that work «2 
peared in 1688.” I beg to state, in reply to this thatt 
possess a copy of the second part, published in rT a 
** Nathaniel Ponder, at the Peacock in the Poultry 
os Church,” by the special appointment of « ae 

ohn,” as appears at the back of the title- 
lowing words :— Page, in the fa 

‘*T appoint Mr, Nathaniel Ponder, 

But no other to print this Book. 

January 1, 1684. Jouy Buryay.” 
The book contains one engraving,—the subject of which ig 
the destruction of Doubting Castle. If the above informa. 
tion is of any value, as tending to correct an error Which I 
presume appears in the henceforth “ standard edition of 
the celebrated ‘ Dream,’” it is quite at your service, 

lam, &c. 

Westerham, April 4. Epqar E, Brace, 

Trade vy. Terrorism.—The point of our anecdote 
under this head last week was lost in consequence, 
an omission to state the particular trade of the 

; party 
put on his defence. We repeat the anecdote, there. 
fore,—with the correction. A hatter at Touloug 
accused of democracy in a very savage form, has 
replied by the following convincing logic, addressed 
to the Emancipation of that town :—“ Citizen Editor, 
—Malevolence has attributed to me language which 
I have not used. It is false that I have demanded 
800 heads. There exists no branch of trade o 
manufactures which has more need of heads than 
mine.” 

Mutilated Editions of Books.—The exposure of the tricks 
of publishers which appeared lately in the Atheneum em- 
boldens me to draw your attention to a trick of another 
kind. I lately purchased a cheap copy of ‘Tom Jones; 
published in 1847 by William Tegg & Co., London. Neither 
the title-page nor preface gave any intimation that the 
work was not complete; but assuredly no sparing use has 
been made of the scissors. The omissions are not intended 
to present an expurgated edition to the fastidious taste of 
the age :—such sensitiveness is even censured in the preface 
With regard to the plot of ‘Tom Jones,’ which is developed 
with such artistical skill, it is evident that the omission of 
several incidents must materially impair its coherence, 
This mutilated copy contains allusions, and some 
times express references, to circumstances which are left to 
the reader’s sagacity to discover. Any one may easily 
satisfy himself of the fact of the omissions by merely turning 
to the beginnings of the chapters. In this changeling 
* foundling” he will look for the introductions invain :—and, 
among other examples, I may mention Partridge's criticism 
upon the London actors—his adventures in London—thos 
of Squire Western on his way to London—and Jones's plan 
to outwit Lady Bellaston. But if one wilful omission be 
proved, is this not another mode of obtaining money under 
false pretences ?—I am, &c. 

Hgnry Weir, (of Caius College, Cambridge.) 

Thenford, near Banbury, April 3. 

The Well-known Well at Antwerp, placed in the 
open space opposite the Cathedral, as seen in Hol- 
lar’s engraving, has been perfectly repaired, and the 
missing parts restored, agreeably to the original de- 
sign. The base on which this singular iron canopy 
now stands is a new construction, square in form, 
and of stone; the upper part is pierced with quatre. 
foils, and harmonises perfectly with the trefoiled 
arches of the iron-work, which unite at the apex, 
and are surmounted, as all antiquaries know, with a 
small statue of the Thundering Jupiter. It isa 
monument of undoubted antiquity, and a beautiful 
example of the handicraft in metal which distin 
guished the mediaeval era.—Art- Union Journal, 

In the new Florentine edition of ‘ Vasari’ the following 
noteis appended to the life of Michel Angelo. “Nel passato 
secolo fu aperta la sepoltura di Michelangel , e vi fu trovato 
il cadavere ancora intatto. Era vestito con lucco di velluto 
verde e colle’ pianelle, ad una delle quali erasi staccato . 
suolo con tanta forza, nell’ accartocciarsi per l’aridita, 
fu trovato lungi pid di due braccia.” ‘In the by-gone 
century the sepulchre of Michel Angelo was opened; 4 
in it we found the body still uninjured. It was dressed ina 
robe of green velvet, and slippers; from one of these latter 
the sole had separated with such force (owing to its curling 
up through the dryness) that it was found at the distance 
of more than two cubits.” In the German translation D0" 
in course of publication, which copies these notes with = 
few additions, the last clause is rendered,—‘* dass sie bam 
zwei Ellen lang geworden war" :—that it ‘had —< 
than two ells long!”’ ms 








ToCorresroxvents.—J. W. B—T. T.—Delta—J. B- 
S. H.—Aetos—H. W.—J. B. D.—received. 


Erratum.—tin the advertisement of ‘ Claudia and Pudens, 


page 324, the price is stated to be 12s, 6d.;—it should have 
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FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
pe ths Company, thut ging an immediate 
re and uncertat 
refs va Female fives have ‘been \taterially reduced. 
a Toval Hine hange. 
¥ = ge Bows raters } Covent-garden. 


AL. and Sheen Bat, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.— 8, Waterloo- openet. Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 3, 12, St. Vincent- {ate Glasgow ; 4, Col- 
lege-green, Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament in iss, 
“Tn 1841, the € smpeny added a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assured to all policies of the participating class,from the 
time they were effect 
‘hen the Insurance is for by only one-half the Annual Pre- 
mium need be paid for the frst 8 ave ears. 
a ' = application to the Resi- 


Eve’ ne will 
‘all Mall, London, where 
Prospectuses, ke may be h: 





NEWMAN. 
= ———— 
7 a SOCIETY, 
yun LIFE ase a 


Managers, 
Charles Pole, Esa. Chairman, 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


Es 
Charles Littledale, Esq. 
jad Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde — Esq. 
Brice Pearse, 
Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
Henry Rich, Esq. 
Hen: Stuart, Esa. M.P. 
Claude G@ a Thornton, ag 
George Smith Thornton, Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
The Ma to inform the public that the Holders of 
effected agers be this Society are entitled to participate in the 
room ete to the Conditions in their P: of 
which may be obtained at the Office, Th: readneedle-street, 
ue oF of ALY of the Agents of the Societ ¥. 
nS premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are lower 
bag HT; most of the old established Offices. 
declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
icipate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
— te the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
r Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
jeciod a es On the PP olicy icy Holders became entitled to participate in 
the Profits of the Society. 
“TADER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST — 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
T= ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 


INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
{\ Waterloo-place, London. 


cai Hae Bo Bouverie. 
ceria Esq. 
corre, ~y 
ju? i mmond, 
Bell Ford Esa. 
Gath Franks, 


Hi sailton, Es 
(opt. H. § Hamilton, RD x. 
Hoare, Esq. 








Di rectors, 


Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, K.C. 
Koorden. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C. eB. R.A. 
(apt. Sir George Back, R.N. 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.LCS. 
Gen. E. Wynyard, C.B. 
Arnold, K.H. K.C. 

Lieat-Col. H. Hanmer, K.H., late R.H.Q. 
Tar Shadwell Clerke, KH. F.R.8. 
thald Hair, Esq. M.D., late R1.G, 

Wiliem Lancey A 7 . 
Willi avy Agen 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 
Vilbraham had Esa, it, KCB. 
Major-Gen. Si ohn ho. 
Major PF. 8. Sotheby, C.B. 
Lieut-Colonel Alderson, R.E. 


‘anker: 
Messrs. Coutis Co. ‘59, Strand. 
Actuary, 
J. Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 


ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
pons in Every station of Life, ont for every part of the World, 
wen particularly favourable term 

assured in this Office may change from one country to 
usher without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Bonus, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
Pee Ter Peartioned to the Assured at the First Septennial 
Meeting, held ear 1844. 


JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary, — 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
%, Regent-street, a 2, esel Rot Exchange Buildings, London. 


INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the "4 of the Office, £1,678,000. 


The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors, 
pe Hon. Arthur Bsuneird, ¢ Chairman, 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy- 
ar B Alezander, Pie Willian Ostler, E 1. 
we Churchi eorge Round, Esq. 
mae Deere, E Esq. = James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Mea M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Wiliam Judd. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
felichard i King, Bart. | Capt. W. John Williams 
‘ Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
fre the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
‘The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tia of the Premiums, 
Mlicies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 


leans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
tence for five years. 


Its party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
- het Omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 
te whole of the profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are given 
~ upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Life Insured. | Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 
4 Wharton, Esq, Skelton © | 
join Saun ers Sebright, = 
ie auliam Wake, Bart....2........ 
Fathmore 
. gna Walie Canterivury | 
aiweduses and full particulars may be obtained up 
~Y 
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PAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
ey re eo AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
a, Canina re sc ytA Blackfriars, London. 
L £500,000, 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq. aaa, 
Robert Bruce 7. a Esq. lliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
H. B. Henderson, E: Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, ee Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Edward Lee, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.8, 


BONUS. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuations will be in January, 1852. 
Annual Premiums with Profits. St elas 
Age 20. Age 25. | Age 30. . Age 35. | Age 40. Age 45.| Age 50.) Age 55. 
$.6 d.\£.8 dfs. 2. d.£.5. d.\£.8. d.j&.8. d.\£.8. d. £.8. d. 
7 9 2 31 2 A 2162'3 59 316214106 (\5 7 6 





NDIA. 

The Society also grants Polinive to parties proceeding to or re- 
siding in India, at lower rates than any other Office, the Premiums 
on which may be payable either in London or at the Society's Oflice 
in Calcutta. 

Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
a oy by the Societ, 

The usual commission oliousd, te Selieitors and others. 
HN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


KroN IAN and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ENDOWMENT SOCIETY. 
oat istered pursuant to 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 
PITAL £50, 000 Fy pond 000 Spares of £10 each. 
Deposit £1 
Office—16, aan, , - nang 


Patrons. 
a Sandwich. 
Viscount Templeto 
The Right Hon. eed Denman, Lord Chief Justice, Court 
of Queen's oy 
Viscount Feildin, 
The Hon. Heary As hley. 
= Right Hon. the Vice-Chancellor of England. 
teson. 





e Rey. E. C. Hpvtew. D.D. Head Master, 
The Rev. Richard Ukes, a A. Lowe Master, 


George William Bacon, Esq. 1 Hetisington Bouse, Woodstock, 
Mr. Commissioner Bullock, W oburn-sq 
Henry A. Norman, Esq. Eaton- -square. 

President—The ao coon of Downshire, 


Dir 
T. Charles Harrison, E Esa. F.R.S. Chairman. 
James T. Bullock, Esq. Deyaiy. -Chairman and Kesident Director. 
be Ww. Bacon, Esq. Wood-; George Murdoch, Esq. Eccleston- 
J. a, Esq. Polesden, Lea- Ardiur “Becher Pollock, Esq. 


el 
Ww. ae. Esq. Notting-hill. | Wm. Pred. Roome, Esq. Cado- 
H. J. T. lawley, Esq. ee papance 
ae. E. Upton, Eccleston- 


oth 

A. ‘Wesimacott Esq. Felthum, 
Middles 

—— Wilder, Esq. 


} Eton College. 


wn. 

Gum Lewis, Esq. Park-street, |" 
Grosvenor-square. 

John Wakeman Long, Esq. Long 


Ditton Sussex- 
SS. “Hil Mortimer, Esq. 


J.E.A. Dolby, Esq. Guards stve’ ; A. Bours, Eccleston-square. 


Medical Officer: 

Edmund a Birkett, ‘Tod M. D. Cloak-lane, City. 
Willoughby M Burslem, Esq. M.D. ‘Albemarle-street, 
Bashers Lessrs. Bouve fe & Co. Haymarket. 
Actuary—Kev. M. ©’ Brien, ‘essor, King’s College, London. 
Solicitor William Cole lon Ea. = Southampton-street, Blooms- 


ury-square. 
Secretary—W illiam Percival Pickering, Fsq 
Prospectuses and all information, with forms = proposals, may 
be obtained of the Secretar 2 at foe Taal’ '8 Office. 


Distinct from the Genera] Life Assurance, but under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Board of Directors, is established the 
Eton Fund, for the support and assistance of those old Etonians 
Hee ill-health or misfortune may have deprived of the means of 

ive’ 


RIESTS’ VESTMENTS.—A number of sets 

of these valuable pesticies “rp, yt recently imported from 

the Continent, may be viewed Crooked-lane, London 
Bridge. As they are for immediate sale, an r~ application will 
be necessary. They are very handsome, and will be sold reasonably. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, Is. per 100, 
stamped with any initial ; Letter-paper, 3 quires for 18., or 
4s. perream ; Large note, a. per quire, 2a. 3d. per ream ; Best En- 
velopes, 6d. and Sd. per 100; Black-' bordered, 18. per 100; Copy- -books, 
per os 3, Sealing- wax, 38. per ‘b.; ; Prayer-Books and 
Bibles, 18. al, 3 te => Services, 28. 6d’ to 2 . 28.; Writing- 
cases, 14 to 200 Tae 5 Card-plate engraved, 2a. 6d. ; 100 car 
oes d, 28. 6d. OCR We oon Manufacturing Stationer, 75, New 
ond -street. N.B. 75, near Oxford-street. 


LATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 
turing Siiveramithe, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of England.—The best wrought SILVER SPOONS and FORKS 
fiddle + attern, 7s. 2d. per ounce ; Queen's pattern, 7s. 4d. per ounce. 
Fy fo! lowing are the weights Tecommen! ed, but the articles may 
be had — or ae at the same price per ounce :— 
Fiddle Pat , OZ 4d, £. 8. ad. Queen’s Pattern, oz. «. 
12 Table — 30 at? 1b “| 12 Table Spoons 40at7 
12 Dessert ditto 12 Dessert ditto 26 
12 Table Forks 30 7 12 Table Forks 40 
12 Dessert ditto 20 7 12 Dessert ditto 26 
2 Gravy Spoons 10 , Gravy Spoons 12 
7 
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D. J. DENT, by distinct a: ypointments, Watch 

4 and Clock Maker to the =. H. Prince oe pt and 
H1.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases ood vy at fthis 
season of the year, most respectfully nests from the public an 
gold dials of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and pometion 3 in four holes, 8 gs. oaks aa cubetant 8 di 
enamel 0 gs. ; youths’ silver watches. 3 Substantial an 
socumnte tcleging silver aren watches, Newelied in in her holes, 6 gs. — 
E. J. 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
, £2. (Clock 1 er ‘Area). 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, being 
thereby rendered eq 
ELKINGTON y CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They Ease 
authorized no other parties in a ay ta . . 
ent-stree 
= Moorgate+ street, London, 


~UPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, 

‘ at MECHI’S, 4, Leadenhall-street, London.—A visit to his 
establishment will prove that there is not in London another such 
stock of Elegancies. They consist of caddies, tables, envelope 
cases, netting boxes, companions, cabinets, jewel cases, work boxes, 
dressing cases, tea caddies, hand and pole screens, card Tacks, table 
inkstands, regency writing-desks, portfolios, playing — Cs 
visiting card-cases, cigar and bottle-cases, note an 

also an assortment of needle-cases, in pearl and tortoiseshell sees 
and gold pencil-cases, pen holders, and other articles suitable for 
presents. Inventor of the patent castellated tooth-brush. 


AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.’S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus—Metcalfe & Co. 130 n, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “ Metealfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” * Metcalfe’s ‘Pattern,’ 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. . Co », have been compelled to give this caution in 
d number of 5 poneee Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now p: upon the periic 
(parsioulasiy in the country, India, and aad generally) by un- 
principled dealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
Civest, to them, inclosing Post-office order, will 
ten to. 


SPRING of delicious WATER, possessing 
medical virtues, at Stogumber, in Somersetshire, similar to 
that at the cataract at Launceston, in Van Diemen’s Land, is now 
being used in brewing pure PALE LE (from malt and hops 
only), first introduced at Exe in cases of indigestion, constipa- 
tion, and consumption, Recrean Ss advice of the faculty, and now 
drank by the clergy, eet ,gentry,and most families throughout Devon- 
shire, from Mr. W AM NECK, oP arie-street, Exeter, sole agent 
for Devonshire. Kilderhine Per he had for 218. cash each. Until 
agente are appointed, Bath, Bristol, and other towns in Somerset- 
ire are supplied direct * from the St _— mber A AL wd 
Taunton, at the same price, Mr, Phili ines, of 
street, Regent-street, sole agent for London, will J Rael kilderkine 
to families at 23s, cash each. Kilderkins forwarded from Taunton 
station to all parts of ty kingdom for 28s. (pre-paid) each, which 
includes the cask, Persons are earnestly and most Tespect- 
fully invited to ta te the water and inspect Dr. Ryan's and Mr, 
He rapeth's enalyaie + it, at the different agents, from whom a 
oy supply may be had ‘fresh from the spring by sufferers from 
ge or otherwise. Reference may be made to any respectable in- 
habitant at E xeter. 


YESTORATION OF THE HAIR. — “To 
/ Messrs. A. ROWLAND «& SONS, 20, Hatton- gordon, L iota, 
“ Linton, Cambridge, Oct. 
“Gentlemen,—A striking instance of the efficacy of your Recomer 
Oil in the restoration of the hair has just come under my notice, 
The person alluded to is a young man named Haylock, of Ashdon, 
near this place, whose entire head of hair came off by some unac- 
countable means. He purchased of me several different popular 
preparations, which he regularly and Ta used, but without 
effecting the least apparent change. At last I advised him to trya 
bottle of your Macassar Oil; and on fides last, he communicated 
to me the pleasing inte lligence of the re-appearance of a thick head 
of hair. You can make what use you pings of this, and refer in- 
quirers to ours respectfully 
SERGE ANT, Bookseller, &c.” 
*x* Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS! !t The only Genuine 
Article has the words * ROWLAN DS’ MACASSAR OIL” on the 
Ww rapper. § Sold by them, and by Cc ‘hemists and Perfumers. ° 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT af ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly r 


proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN wt in giving ry a 
looming and charming appearance, being at once & most fragrant 
perfume and delightful i it will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing paen, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear 
it from ovey humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in 
bottles,” price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


(THE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion. lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, ‘and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too eodentery a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other ca How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease. - ~ %. dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every facu _4 of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.— Prepared by . French, 
309, High Holborn (two doors west of Chancery- we London, in 
bottles, 2s. sd., 4a. 6d., 1a, and 228. each, sent carriage free to any 
i ty England.— Agents : Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Johnson, 6s, 
Cornhi 


OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, and AFFEC- 
/ TIONS of the CHEST cured by HOLLOWAY ‘'S PILLS.— 
Ifa few doses of this invaluable medicine be taken, and a little of 
Holloway’s Vintment be rubbed into the throat and chest night 
and morning, even the worst species of asthma may immediately 
be relieved and speedily cu by this simple means, and influ- 
enza or violent bad colds can gene! red in forty-eight 
hours by-these remedies. Many persons who for several winters 
have not dared to lie down } jn their beds, hoked 
with phle have been rad cured by the use of Holloway's 
Pills gad intment.—Sold b; al roggiste, and at Professor Hol- 
loway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE ATHENAUM 





NEW AND RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Srranp. 


—_-+>- -— 


The ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE: being that 
of ALBERT DURER. For Devout Disciples of the Arts, 
Prudent Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction “ 
all See, Oey to the Li — Translated from 

erman 0! 


by Mrs. J. R. SroDART. 
1 vol. = = gone binding, 58. 6d. 


MEMOIR of JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 
ay y™ SMITH. Second Edition, enlarged. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


CHANNING'’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE a 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D._ Enriched w' 
two Portraits. Edited by his Fone. WwW TLLLAM ped ey 
Cc TANNING. 3 vols. post Svo., uniform with the Glasgow and 
American editions of Dr. Channing's Collected Works. 
(On the 15th of May, 


The CHARACTERISTICS of the PRESENT 
AGE. By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Translated 
from the German, by WILLIAM SMITH. Post Svo. 78. cloth. 


ITALY — PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE. 
By L. MARIOTTI. 2 vols. post 8vo. 11. 1s, 


The PRESENT STATE and PROSPECTS of 
ITALY. By L. MARLOTTI, 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, 10a, 6d, 


HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY, 
from the Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity. S8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 

“The author has brought a very acute mind, familiar with 
ag age oc that hes beyond the range of ordinary scholarship, 
to the task of combining and interpreting the antique frag- 
mentary records which contain the only materials for his 
work,” —Prospective Review, 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER the CHRISTIAN 


LIFE. (First Series.) -4 eons MARTINEAU. Second 
Edition. 12mo, 72. 6d. clot 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER the CHRISTIAN 
ai es Serics.) By JAMES MARTINEAU. l2mo. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART, and his 
RELATION to CALDERON and GOETHE. oaeneee 
— the German of Dr. HERMANN ULRICL, 8yo, 128. 
clot 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
PAINTERS. 
cover ; 38, clot! 


of the OLD 
ne? the Author of the * Log Cabin.’ 2s. 6d. paper 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, and the PHILOSO- 
PHY of GOVERNMENT ; a Series of Essays selected from 
the Works of M. DE SISMON DL With an Historical Notice 
of his Life and Writings by M. MIGNET. Translated from 
the French, and illustrated by Extracts from an unpublished 
Memvir, and from M. de Sismondi’s private Journals and 
Letters, to which is added a List of his W — and a prelimi- 
nary Essay, by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, 128, 


ESSAYS. By R. W. Emerson. (Second Series.) 


With a Notios by THOMAS CARLYLE. Post 8vo. 38. paper 
cover; 3s, 6d. cloth. 


POEMS. By RatrpH Watpo Emerson. 
8yo, 6s, cloth gilt. 


Post 


The LIFE of the Rev. JOSErH BLANCO 
WHITE. Written py Himself. With Portions of his Corre- 
spondence. Edited by JOHN H AMILTON THOM, 38 yols, 
post 8vo. 11, 48, cloth. 


The LIFE of JESUS, CRITICALLY EX- 


AMINED. By Be Bay ID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS, 3 
vols, 8vo, 1/, 168, cloth 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE 
of ENGLAND, or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. 
By JOHN JAMES TAYLEK, B.A. Post 8yo, 10s. td. cloth, 


CHARACTERISTICS of MEN of GENIUS; 
a Series - Biographical, Historical, and Critical Fssays, 
selected ee ery from the North American Re- 
view, with F reface, Fp ame 2 vols, post yo, cloth, 
128. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 1 





NEW AND RECENT AMERICAN 
BOOKS 


JUST IMPORTED BY 
JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Srranp. 


—_—>—— 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 8vo. 48. 


Contents of No, I. 


Edi 
5. 
Rare pare d Prospects of G: 
ion - of Greece. 

The Life and Writi Agassiz. 

Bhort Reviews and Notices 

No. IT. contains 
yp Bee omy | of American Slavery. 
ion of t the People. 

brew hy. 





Litera 


cur 
6. Short Reviews and Notices. 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. For Marca, 1848, 
8yo0. = 6d. 

Contents :— I. The Past, the Present, and the Future.— 

II, The Rev. Samuel Ripley. Te The ‘Claims of the Ministry. 

—IV. The English Revolution.—V. Chase’s Apostolical Con- 

stitution.— VI. Italy and pies’ the Ninth VIE ba gy be Prose 

Writers of Germany.—VIIL. Prison Discipline.—1X. Sermons 

on Christian Communion.—Notices of Kecent Publications.— 
lntelligence. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, for January, 
Frsrvary, and Maxcna, contains Contributions from Miss 
Leslie and Mrs, Hale. 


BOSTON JOURNAL of NATURAL HIS. 
TORY, Vol. V. No. 2, 8vo, 5a, containing Papers and Commu- 
nications read before the Boston Society of Natural History, 
and published by their d ti 





The POETS and POETRY of EUROPE;; with 


Introductions and Biographical Notices by H. W. LONG- 
FELLOW. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 248. 


The PROSE WRITERS of AMERICA; witha 


Survey of the History, Cuties, and Prospects of ‘American 
Literature. By R. RISWOLD. Illustrated with Por- 
traits from original } 1 vol. royal Syo. 18s, 


NARRATIVE of the AMERICAN EXPLOR- 
ING EXPEDITION, during the Years 1438, 1839, 1840, 1841, 
164 By CHARLES WIL U.3.N. With Illustrations 
and Maps, in 5 vols, royal 8vo, 3. 3a 


FREMONT’S REPORT of the EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION to the ROCKY MOUNTAINS, in the Year 
1842 ; and to Oregon and North California, in the "Years 1843-44. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. royal Svo. 12s. 


MONETTE'S HISTORY of the DISCOVERY 


and SETTLEMENT of the VALLEY of the MISSISSIPI. 
In 2 vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 288. 


CHRONICLES of the FIRST PLANTERS of 
the Colony of Massachussets Bay. By ALEX. YOUNG. 1 
vol. royal 8vo, 14a, 


CHRONICLES of the PILGRIM FATHERS 


of the Colony of Fyn. By ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
Second Edition, royal 8vo. 1 


The AMERICAN LOYALISTS; or, Biographical 
Sketches of Adherents to the British Crown i in the War of the 
Revolution. By LORENZO SABINE. Royal 8vo. cloth, 


NOTES on the IROQUOIS ; or, Contributions 
to American Histor? Antiquities, and General Ethnology. 
By HENRY RK. SCHOOLCKAFT. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


A TREATISE on AMERICAN MILITARY 
LAWS. as Sy JOHN O'BRIEN, Lieutenant U.S.N. 1 vol. 
‘oy yo. 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES of the PHILO- 


SOPHY of NATURE; with an Outline of some of its recent 

Developements among the Germans, embra the Philoso- 
hical vem of STALL. and Hegel, and Oken’s System of 
Nature. By J. B. STALLO, A.M. 1 vol. small 8vo. 88. 6d, 


UNITED STATES FLORA. 


A MANUAL of the BOTANY of the 
NORTHERN UNITED STATES, from New England to 
———. and Rey 4 , Tilo and Pennsylvania inclusive, 

Natural System. ossary, 

ke. ey ABA OR GRAY, M.D. 1 thick vol. small 8yo, 148, 


CER. ORS iy 


iy EA VIN FING PMINISTE 
12mo. 68, & 


LIVING MINISTERS, 
aay row of the Religious Affections 
Edited by T. SULLIVAN.. 








NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAD, 


ASTERN “LIFE, “PRESENT: 
N 
E ARRIET MARTINGy,™ Past, 
1. LADY ” emanate ULL 
GRANTLEY MANOR. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d, F ERTONY 
2. MRS. BUTLER’S (late Fann 
JOURNAL ofa YEAR’S RESIDENCE in ITALY. Henly 
3. MRS. QUILLINAN’S JOURNAL “, 
the Sotyy 


RESIDENCE in PORTUGAL, and GLI 
of SPAIN, 4% vols. 18s. “ — 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


In 24mo. price 28. 6d. sewed ; or 38. 6d. cl 
OGERS’S POETICAL” 


cloth, gilteden —~ 





Woodcuts. Price 5s. cloth. 
4. —-——— ITALY. Illustrated by 
merous Woodeuts. 58. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


EDICAL, LEGAL, and GENERA 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 136, Strand, 


This § Society is the only one connected with the Medical 
Prefmions, tenree this Boclety durine te le. or leg 
Ts assu’ in this iety during the presen 
entitled to participate in the first, and orery cucceeding arian 
profits. K. W. MORRIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


MiMixxtuny, snd FAMILY ENDOWAENFANSS 
tty! - 4 on the very lowest terms consistent with 
a 2 are i may remain unpaid during the whi 
term of life. 

Prospectuses forwarded free on application. 


SPENCER P. PLUMER, Secretary, 


QcorTTrisH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
\O EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, LONDON. 
tages LIFE ASSURANCE, with these peculiar ad 
vantages 
Mutual Assurance by the most moderate rates of premium, 
% Whole Profits divided amongst the Assured exclusively, 
Annual Premiums per 1002. with whole profits :— 
Age? 20. | Age 25. | Age30. | Age 35. | Age 40. | Age45. | Agesa, ge50, | Ages 











£ad.)£3.d.)£8.d.[£8.d.|£8.d.)£ad.|£ed gaa 
115 81118 0|2 1 6|2 610/214 913 5 914 17/5 in 
Reports, Tables, and every information, may be had of th 
Secretaries. 
Edinburgh Office—14, St. Andrew-square, 
London Office—12, Moorgate-street. 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, 
Annuities,) Cornhill and Baker-street, Londen 
green, Dublin ; and Esplanade, Hamburgh ; instituted Ap Ink 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
The system of returning profits on Fire Insurances was 
at the foundation of the Union Society in the year 1714 
Life Profits.— Policies for the whole of life, at the ordinary rate, 
bape: the profits added every seven years. 
a — a without profits may be effected at rates considerably 


An vextended system of Life Insurance in three different mode, 
= =e voy -1 re none are at presen yon 
ents wanted in places where none 
. ’ THOMAS LEWIS, 


| 9 tables a LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King W: iiitam-stecet, London. 
01 


Directors, 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.8, Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deput, pa, 
Major- iz 2% Rd. Armstrong, | Francis } aghten, Ree 


MP. oe otway 
sam ya Esa. illiam Rother, 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Saunders, 4 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. 


| James Duncan Thi Es. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esa. M. P| Capt. Samuel Thornton, BY. 
William Kilburn, Esq. 


Auditors—John Wallis I my? Robert Gardner, Bsa; 
Robert Hichens. 
Bankers— Bank of England, and Rome, Currie & Co, 
Solicitor—William Henr mS’ otterill, Esq. 
Physiclan—George Burrows, M.D. F 45, Queen 
Cavendish-square. 
—David Jones, Esq. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Lite Assu ance Society 
of an jactacand go valuation of assets and ) aheaiats, oF anda ra divs 
three-fourths of the profits among the y mitted to offer 
great advantages ; especially to these 3 parties ~— may wish t 
appropriate their’ proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premiums. 4 

The following table will show the result of the a division 

rofits, as declared on the 12th of May, 1847, to all Taal 
Raa on that day paid six annual premiums, This will be i 
liberal reduction if the original premium: com) with tt 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of ‘division n of profits: _ 

Age —_ 
when Ann 
Policy Premium 
as for the 
\currentYear 


£1112 0 
1413 0 
18 18 0 
25 13 0 
39 19 











Date of 
Policy. 


Original 


Sum 
Premium. | 


= Assured. 
issued. 


20 £19 6 8/ 
4 





30 
40 before 3110 0 | 
ha TH 
DAVID JONES, Actusty._ 





Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street i in tht 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, T 
pane He in = parish of St. Andrew, in the ssid cm 

ublishe: OHN FRANCIS, 0 0.14, pt 

Pr'th the said roto Publisker, : ‘at — 14, in Wellington-streetai 
said ; and sold by all 
SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, teSintergh for 
Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, April 8, 1848, 
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